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NEW FRONTIERS... 


ing in the West 


§ the old days, tHe)pioneer packed his family, guns 
and Bible in a covered wagon and struck out to make 
a new life. Mass migrations are still going on. Young 
families are moving into thousands of tract homes in 
Southern California, seeking to establish solid com- 
munities in former orange groves. 

They are building for the future—schools, churches, 
hospitals. Now is the time for parent organizations and 
philanthropic individuals to guide and help finance this 
development. 

The fastest-growing area, with the greatest need for 
vital institutions, is around Whittier and the surround- 
ing new communities. 

Presbyterians recognize the truth spoken by Dr. 
Nathaniel Bercovitz, former vice-moderator of the 
Assembly, who said: “Missionary work flourishes in 
hospitals —as we have proved with our foreign medical 
missions...more Presbyterian hospitals should be 
established for the sake of the Church and its work?’ 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


Presbyterians can help Presbyterian Intercommunity 
Hospital at Whittier to become a reality. Local resi- 
dents are striving for $822,000 to complete the goal 
for a modern 180-bed hospital. 
oeeeeee $3,727,000 
Funds have been given by: 
Government grants . . $1,865,000 
$1,040,000 .... $2,905,000 
GOAL: $ 822,000 


Local citizens 











This hospital will proudly bear the name, “Presby- 
terian?’ and is a project of the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles. To give greater meaning to the hospital name, 
it needs real financial support from Presbyterians. 

Memorial opportunities, large and small, are avail- 
able to churches or individuals . .. reminders to future 
generations of the progressive attitude of the Presby- 
terian Church toward new frontiers... 


Presbyterian Intercommunity Hospit 


MAIL YOUR CONTRIBUTION DIRECT — OR 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON MEMORIAL OPPORTUNITIES WRITE TO: 
CLIFFORD F. SCHWARBERG, JR., ADMINISTRATOR 


215 WEST HADLEY STREET + (MAILING ADDRESS P.O. BOX 469) © WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 
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¢ Most Amazing DANCING DOLL inthe would. 
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NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED $9245 
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She really 


Presenting Nina Ballerina, the sensational toe-dancing doll. She rises a 
glorious 20” on the toes of genuine Capezio ballet slippers and dances as 
you hold her hand. She does splits, kicks high, turns her head and flashes 
huge eyes . . . all with the grace of a true Prima Ballerina. Her petal-soft 
vinyl face is crowned with thick, glossy Saran hair you can wash, comb 
and curl into endless glamorous styles. She comes ‘on stage’ in a real 
ballerina costume . . . thigh-length hose, frothy net skirt and gleaming 
real lamé bodice. Nina can sit, walk and sleep too . . . her fully jointed body 
is unbreakable. Completely guaranteed dancing mechanism. She’s the 
dream doll of every little girl—and it costs so little to fulfill that dream. 
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2 m, ' Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. BN-31 


4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lil, 


Please rush Nina Ballerina, the most a i i 
5 mazing D i 
‘ Full purchase price refunded if not 108% 5 satieaen se 


O Send C.0.0. plus postage. 0 $4.95 enclosed—ship prepaid. 
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NIRESK INDUSTRIES, INC. CITY, 20 
(In Canada $5.95). Niresk, 214 Main Tereok Tosaate l 
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PRAYER 

FOR 
CREATIVE 
DISCIPLESHIP 


REFORMATION SUNDAY 


OCTOBER 26 


Eternal God, the Father of all mankind, we thank { 
for the opportunity of free worship in a free land on 
Reformation Sunday. We thank thee for the great moral; 
spiritual reformers of the past who purified religious p 
tice and gave us new churches and creative Christian pq 
ciples. We thank thee for the Reformation and for all{ 
good which it has offered to the passing centuries. 

Forgive us, we pray thee, for not always being tre 
the religious heritage of our fathers. Many times we 
lost thee as we have debated fine points of theology. 
have often failed to see Jesus as we have looked for « 
brother’s weaknesses. And we have hurt and divided 
own hearts as we have established churches competing 
with another. We have injured our souls as we have ered 
selfish barriers around the Table of the Lord. Forgive 
and lead us forward toward a great new spiritual reform 
tion which will lift, bring light, and save. 

Help us, our Father, to look upon the Reformation a 
vet unfinished opportunity. Help us to read the Bible 
living Book, to seek thee through praver as a living Savi 
and to find liberty and truth and adventure in the ka 
church. Help us to accept our church membership with lo 
devotion and to grow in grace as we serve our Master d 
by day. 

May we as Protestants pass from negative criticism 
creative discipleship. May we not merely be protesters} 
stand firmly for positive principles which will lead to 9 
itual discovery, to freedom, and to brotherhood. 

Bless us, bless our church, anoint with power the chur 
universal, on this hallowed day; in Christ’s name. Ai 

—STANLEY I. Stu 
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‘Architecture for 
Presbyterian Worship’ 


«... What is so sacred about the Scot- 
tish and Dutch tradition? Surely revela- 
tion was not complete to these groups 
and totally denied to anyone else. Mr. 
Nichols [P.L., September 15, 1956] ob- 
viously wants to perpetuate not only 
these traditions, but it is clear that he 
would like to revive the sterile mid- 
Victorian style of church building. If he 
likes that way, he is entitled to his opin- 
ion... . | can only assure him, however, 
that there are many of us who find the 
meaning of the Word as often from 
music or stained glass as we do from a 
long sermon. .. . 
—J. B. Austin 
Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 


Mass Infant Baptism 

« I have been concerned about mass 
infant baptism since my own son was 
baptized three months ago. I have seen 
no articles on this topic, but remedial 
action is needed. Many young parents 
do not understand the meaning of this 
sacrament in the first place (despite the 
efforts of pastors). The discord created 
by having a number of infants and small 
children together in close quarters under 
tense, unusual] circumstances does not 
even give the parents an opportunity to 
sense the holiness of baptism. Quite the 
adverse is true. The parents nervously 


try to keep their children under control. 


The infants cry and coo while the con- 
gregation turns to titters and disruption. 
Is this holy and set apart? Is this cen- 
tered on the serious business of dedi- 
cating lives to being Godly? Let us have 
parents bring their children individually, 
in quiet and meditation, to the holy 
sacrament of baptism. And let us in the 
congregation concentrate on the holy 
work of raising these children, and net 
on the passing—though captivating— 
cuteness of the infant. 

—Mrs. Ceci. E. Horrman, Jr. 


San Anselmo, California 


The Clearing House 


« The Presbyterian Church at Ibague, 
Colombia, could use twenty-five choir 
gowns. Any church wishing to donate 
gowns should first ascertain whether or 
not the need has been met. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Fred Neu- 
hauser, Board of Foreign Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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ARE THE WORDS 


Africa is tomorrow's continent. ‘in the years immediately ahead 
Africa is going to make up its mind @nd move out of animism. The 
doors are wide open for Evangelism. 

*Pictured above is a Presbyterian pastor in French Cameroun with 
two evangelists and porters. They are about to begin their quarterly 
itineration, a trek of miles over slippery winding frails, to carry the 
Gospel to some twenty-five villages. This Christian program in French 
Cameroun is increasingly self-supporting, @M outgrowth of years of 
untiring missionary devotion. 

But this is just a beginning. Christian pioneers are urgently needed 
in greater numbers than ever before . . . in Africa . . . and all the 
continents of the globe. 

Through your gifts, you share in this great work. 

*See Page 7, March 19, 1955, Presbyterian Life, “Africa the Awokened.” 
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using coupon below, to indicate your interest in any (or all) kinds of Gifts, Bequests, Annuities 
or Life income Contracts; and your preference (if any) of any Board or Agency (of the Church)—or 
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The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. ~~ 
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MEDITATION 


By Halford E. Luccock 





God’s Word for Our Impersonal World 


He came unto his own, and his own received him not. But as many as receitg 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that belie 
on his name: Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
will of man, but of God. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (q 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.) full 
grace and truth. (John 1: 11-14) 

NE OF the stories that came out of the 1950 federal census is worth keepin 

firmly in mind. A census-taker called at a flat in a crowded section of a cit 
A woman with four or five children clinging closely to her came to the door. Th 
man taking the census figures began his questions, including one which asked 
“How many children have you?” The woman answered, “Well, let’s see. Theré 
Agatha, and Jonathan, and Cleopatra. . . .” The man was a bit irritated and sail 
“Never mind the names. Give me the number.” The woman drew up to her fi 
height of dignity and said, “In our family, the children do not have numbers; t 
have names.” That is the central core of the Christian gospel. In God’s great fami) 
the whole two and a half billion of them, the children do not have numbers, the 
have names. 

This central truth of the gospel comes with a tremendous timeliness to our wo 
at the present time. We are in a time and in a world where the importance of th 
individual is suffering a terrible shrinking. It is as though a great fleet of ste 
rollers was running over the individual. We are in an increasingly imperso 
world. The shadow of automation, a world in which practically everything wi 
be done by machinery, hangs over us. This is getting to be oppressively true i 
offices, as well as in factories. Morris Bishop described this plight in his poem “ 
Perforated Spirit.”° 

The fellows up in Personnel, 
They have a set of cards on me. 
The sprinkled perforations tell 
My individuality. 


And what am I? I am a chart 
Upon the files of 1.B.M. 

The secret places of the heart 
Have little secrecy to them. 


It matters not how I may prate. 

They punch with punishments the scroll. 
The Files are masters of my fate. 

They are the captains of my soul. 


Monday my brain began to buzz; 

I was in agony all night. 

I found out what the trouble was: 

They had my paper clip too tight. 
So, in many realms, it seems as though an industrial society, and one armed to the 
teeth for war, is putting a price tag on men, “a dime a dozen.” Consequently ther 
never was a time when our gospel of the love of God for one person was so de¢ 
perately needed or so widely welcomed. Our gospel is that each person hasé 
unique and eternal place in the mind and heart of God. We should take that gospé 
into our own hearts, for it is a saving gospel. It saves us from a crushing sense of i 
significance dnd lifts us up to the high meaning of: “Beloved, now are we the som 
of God.” 

We should carry that gospel to all people. They are not in ah orphan asylum. 
or in a machine shop, but in a home. 

Prayer: We are grateful, O God, for the manner of love which the Father hath 
shown unto us that we should be called the children of God. Help us to live # 
to the high value which thou hast put upon us, In that knowledge of ourselves, # 
thy sight, may we go out to lives of joy and service. Ameét. 


*By Permission, © 1955 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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SHOP TALK 





wE COVER brings us into the 
songregation of an intrepid Presby- 
erian who does many tasks well as 

preacher, teacher, commissioned 

urch worker, and radio and TV 
verformer in the Ouachita Moun- 
sins of Arkansas. Although not or- 
jained, Miss L. (for Lois) Dorothy 
reen is proving every week that 
there is a place for women in the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Mary Ann Gehres’s story 
bout Miss Dorothy of Arkansas be- 
gins on page 10. 


One of the most significant trends 
of the postwar era is the revival 
of interest in spiritual healing. Be- 
yond the noisy gesturing of a popu- 
lr television performer to the silent, 
prayerful visits of family pastors, 
this movement has made itself felt 
throughout contemporary Christen- 
dom. In The Light That Heals, page 
8, Gurdon T. Scoville, pastor of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, gives 
us a thorough, first-hand report on 
spiritual healing today. Mr. Sco- 
ville’s article was almost completed 
when he, too, became subject to the 
‘light that heals.” He was hospital- 
ized with two detached retinas, but 
is now recovering without loss of 
sight. 


Clifford Earle, the author of Un- 
forgettable UNICEF, page 12, is 
secretary of the Department of 
Social Education and Action of the 
Board of Christian Education. In 
this capacity, he traveled to Asia 
earlier this year to study the use of 
relief and rehabilitation materials 
and the varied reactions on the part 
of Asians to these efforts. A prac- 
ticing photographer, he also illus- 
trated his own article. 


Frank Spurlock, Jr., who wrote 
about the Farmington Family, page 
15, is a member of the Linwood 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and a copy editor with the 
Kansas City Star. 
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The treatment of physical illness by spiritual means, a lo 


dormant part of the Christian ministry, is being revived 


pastors in various Protestant churches in the United Sta 


On December 10, 1955, PrespyTeRtaAn Lire published an article 
entitled “The Case for Spiritual Healing,” written by the Reverend 
W. Paul Monteath of Glasgow. Mr. Monteath described a remarkable 
development during the postwar years of a ministry to the physically 
ill in the Church of Scotland. 

This article, imbued with characteristic Scottish caution and tem- 
pered expression, attracted one of the largest bodies of mail that 
PresBYTERIAN Lire has ever received about a published article. A 
large proportion of the correspondents asked that we publish infor- 
mation about spiritual healing in America. 

In part because of the greater denominational complexity of church 
life in this country (In Scotland most Christians are Presbyterian); in 
part simply because America is so much larger, we are not so far ahead 
as the Scots in systematizing and evaluating our experiences with 
spiritual healing. 

But the power of God to deal directly with failures in the functioning 
of the human body is not unknown in this country. Several years ago the 
National Council of Churches undertook a limited, but carefully 
planned mail survey of ministers to gauge the extent of the practice 
of spiritual healing in American churches of the major denominations. 
Under the direction of Methodist minister Charles S. Braden, Ph.D., 
questionnaires were sent to 982 clergymen in cities, towns, and rural 
areas in every part of the United States. Four-hundred sixty were filled 
out and returned, a remarkably high return on any kind of mail ques- 
tionnaire. 

Of the 460 ministers who replied, 160 (34.5%) answered affirmatively 
the question: “Have you ever as a minister attempted to perform a 
spiritual healing?” The affirmative replies came most heavily from 
metropolitan areas, with St. Paul, Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia 
leading the list. 

Dr. Braden reports that, asked about results, “by far the greater 
number replied, ‘Recovery, or ‘complete recovery’; some, ‘Immediate 
relief ; others, ‘Gradual improvement’; a few, “Little improvement’; a 
very few, ‘Little change’.” 

The largest single illness reported as successfully cured was cancer, 
with eighteen cases; next was heart disease, with fifteen cases. There 
were five cases of paralysis, four of tuberculosis. One man in Denver 
“had been in bed a year and a half, had had adequate medical treat- 
ment, but despaired of recovery. . . . He recovered immediately and 
in two days was at work.” 

After cautioning that the future of spiritual healing lies in coopera- 
tion with medical science, not in competition with it, Dr. Braden con- 
cludes: “A halting but real beginning is already being made by a not 
inconsiderable number of ministers, fully conscious of their limitations, 
toward the fulfillment of that ministry.” 

To obtain a more close-up portrayal of a part of the developing 
ministry of healing in this country, PrespyTERIAN Lire asked the 
Reverend Gurdon Scoville, minister to Westminster Church of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, to write the following article describing the 
movement. —THE EDITORS 


by GurRpon T. SCOVILLE 


HE truth is, he has cancer.” 
“Yes, it’s a coronary attack.” 

“Our tests show what we had fe 
that your boy has a tumor on the br 

“No, it looks as though her 
development will always be retard 

What do such statements do to pea 
today? These are doctors’ jud 
For most moderns they are as de 
tating as any judgment pronoum 
from a Calvinist pulpit of two cen 
ago, and far more devastating than 
pulpit judgment of today. 


Such a verdict, delivered in aq 


sician’s office, sends many a trouk 
family to its pastor. Together they 
to God. And they find help: It 

certainly be strength; it may be heal 
For today the church is again affirm 
with Paul, that there are “gifts of 
ing.” So it is that spiritual healing 
come before the General Assem 
which has appointed a commission 
explore this field and report its findi 
in 1957. ; 

In an unofficial report last spring 
preliminary committee has made 
following observation: “It appears 
today a ministry of healing is being} 
formed: (a) by a small number of} 
ple who have been used by God as 
channel of his healing power; (b) in 
through the ministry of clergy and li 
supported by the faith and prayes 
the Christian community; and (¢) 
and through prayer groups interced 
for the sick.” 

For many a Christian, however, t 
not a report from the General Assem 
or even the accounts of healings it 
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Gospels and the Book of Acts, that stirs 
his interest in spiritual healing. It takes 







| feallt * personal crisis—a crisis of health in 
d fea, . . 

b himself or a loved one—to lead him to 
1e br 






look beyond medical help for “the light 
that heals”—the field of spiritual healing. 

Most people have wise inhibitions 
about this field. They resist spectacular 
and artificial mass hypnotism that may 
bring temporary help, followed by seri- 
ous relapse. They resist persons who 
become so eager to prove spiritual heal- 
ing that they lose all sense of honest 
and objective reporting. They resist cosy 
little healing groups that flutter about a 
healer and have no interest in healing 
a sick world. They resist the fanatic 
who makes a fetish of physical health, 
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heab ignoring the healthy souls of physically 
ffi afflicted Christians. 
of he But when a loved one’s life is at stake, 
ling many do not resist the hope that God 
sem has kept open the old first-century ave- 
ssi" nue of Christian healing. So they learn 
findil of the use of healing power today, not 
_ §§ only in the peripheral groups, but in the 
pris central life-stream of the church. For 
ade example, the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
ars “Church in New York for years has been 
ing MH a center of prayer and counselling and 
of healing, under the leadership of its pas- 
e: tor, Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, and 
) M4 medical men with him and his staff. Dr. 
id Li Bonnell’s book Psychology for Pastor and 
ve People presents the power of Christ to 
(c) Mf heal stricken bodies, as well as afflicted 
TCC@RE souls, today. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. Alfred W. Price, 
er, "i rector of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
- for the past fourteen years has con- 
int 
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“he Light That Heals 


ducted healing services every Thursday 
at 12:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. With Dr. 
Price a group of more than eighty peo- 
ple who have been healed or had a 
loved one healed engage in a daily chain 
of prayers. 

This fellowship of intercessors—which 
include physicians, nurses, and a psy- 
chiatrist—is in action every day from 
4:00 a.m. to midnight. Names of per- 
sons sick in body, mind, or spirit sub- 
mitted to the intercessors are remem- 
bered for one month unless resubmitted. 
Of his prayer group and what is 
happening in St. Stephen’s Church, Dr. 
Price has written: “In gratitude for what 
they have been given, they have dedi- 
cated themselves to give a certain time 
each day to prayer for others. They are 
active, disciplined people, not because 
they think such a ministry is a pious 
thing to do, but because it is a com- 
pulsion. . . . If faith healing is a fake, 
then it should be abandoned; but if 
faith healing is a reality, then it should 
be used by clergy, people—everyone—to 
the limit. Spiritual healing is a part, and 
always has been, of physical healing. 
We don’t understand it, any more than 
we fully understand the principles of 
electricity, but how foolish and wrong 
to sit in the dark. . . . Now we have 
become conditioned to the miraculous 
in our church. We try to go to every 
service expecting something to happen. 
Our whole group comes to give and not 
to get. When enough people like that 
make up a congregation, something is 
bound to happen.” 

It is significant that in many churches 









today doctors are worshiping regularly 
and looking to prayer fellowships of 
church people to reinforce their capacity 
for healing the ill. Dr. James A. String- 
ham, for example, is a psychiatrist in 
central New York state who serves in his 
Presbyterian church both as an elder 
and Sunday-school teacher. When his 
wife was in extreme danger in child- 
birth, continuing in labor for three days, 
he gathered a group of fellow Chris- 
tians to sustain her and her physician 
in prayer. The fact that the delivery 
came immediately after the prayer ex- 
perience may have been mere coinci- 
dence. But Stringham rejoices in that 
and many other experiences of healing 
as evidence of Christ’s power to work 
through, and beyond, the skills of dedi- 
cated doctors. 

In another Presbyterian church a 
group of physicians meets with their 
pastor frequently for a fellowship and 
discussion of their joint responsibilities 
to ill persons. One of their number 
teaches a Sunday-school class, another 
sings in the choir, four serve as elders or 
deacons, and three meet regularly in 
midweek men’s prayer groups. 

From the other side of the ocean come 
these timely words on spiritual healing 
from George MacLeod to the divinity 
students of New College, University of 
Edinburgh, last year. Dr. MacLeod, 
famed preacher of Glasgow and leader 
of the Iona Community, spoke on the 
subject of “The Place of Healing in the 
Ministry of the Church,” based on ten 
years of practice of spiritual healing in 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Miss Dorothy 
of 


Arkansas 


In the Ouachita Mountains, parish worker Dorothy Green car- 


ries on a sixteen-hours-a-day, seven-days-a-week ministry. 


by Mary ANN Genres 


S HER car plummeted down the 
narrow road in the Ouachita 
Mountains of Arkansas, L. Dorothy 
Green jammed her foot down. But the 
brakes would not hold. Finally, to stop 
the car, she steered into a cluster of 
small pines. Unhurt, she and the Rever- 
end John P. Lester climbed out to surve\ 
the damage 
Before long a farmer appeared and 
helped them push the automobile back 
He told them that 


thev would be able to have the car re- 


up on the highway 


paired just down the road at Mena, the 
county seat of Polk County. 

So, with a crushed front and without 
a muffler, the travelers’ car crept into 
Mena 
paired, the visitors explored the town 

The vear of Miss Green’s accidental 
introduction to Mena was 1937. She had 


come to Arkansas to help Dr. Lester, her 


While the vehicle was being re- 


1 . . 
home-town pastor whom she had assisted 


t 
for several vears, find a place in which he 
and his wife could spend their retirement 
The locak f the 
pealed to the 1 
chasing a little hillside farm at Old Pot- 
Mena 
to bring the invalided 
Mrs. Lester and Mrs. C. A. Green, Dor- 
othy’s m to Arkansas. 

Miss Green. W h ) had 
planned to find a position in a church col- 


lege, staved 


davs accident ap- 


nister; and after pur- 
ter. ive miles from the travelers 


returned to Iowa 


ther 


originally 


on to help the Lesters and 
her mother get settled. Nineteen vears 
later, she’s still there. and the area has 
become her 3,200-square-mile parish 
Today, she is sometimes introduced at 
out-of-presbytery meetings as “what the 
Presbyterian Church doesn’t have: a lady 
minister.” 

Miss Dorothy as 


she’s know n to 
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everyone in Polk County) carries on a 
sixteen-hours-a-day, seven-days-a-week 
ministry. In 1955, she: 


> conducted 121 worship services 

> preached 121 sermons 

> taught fifty-three Sunday-school 

classes 

> held sixty services of prayer and 

Bible-study 

> led ten revival services 

> had ten funerals and three weddings 

> joined in sixty choir rehearsals 

> attended twelve session meetings 

> made 770 parish ealls 

> traveled 32,000 miles in her parish. 

Presbyterian law, however, limits the 
functions of an unordained worker. Miss 
Dorothy must call upon a minister to 
baptize, marry, and administer Com- 
munion in her churches. Since most of 
her flock clings to the hill tradition of 
baptism by immersion, services are gen- 
erally held in Two-Mile-Creek. 

Two vears ago Miss Dorothy was 
elected a justice of the peace. She sought 
the job so that she could marry couples 
wanting to be “wed with a prayer.” She 
refuses, however, to stretch ecclesiastical 
law by conducting a civil ceremony in a 
church. 

Six years ago, the ministers in her 
presbytery (now Arkansas Valley) rec- 
ognized her work by making her a com- 
missioned church worker. Also an elder 
in one of her churches, she is a member 
of presbytery. Local pastors have named 
her a member of the Ministerial Alliance. 

Two days after the news of the pres- 
byteries’ approval of the ordination of 
women was announced, Miss Green re- 
ceived a letter addressed to “The Rev- 
erend L. Dorothy Green” from a minister 


who had opposed women’s ordinatig 
until he met Miss Dorothy. Others hk 
seriously speculated whether she mig 
not become one of the Presbyteri 
U.S.A. Church’s first ordained wom 
ministers. At the present, two removal 
roadblocks stand in the way of her} 
coming a “Reverend”: the require 
of formal theological training, to whit 
presbytery may make exceptions, a 
her less than absolute certainty that 
should be ordained. “If the way ope 
and I feel led to receive ordination, 
shall surely follow my heart into ¢ 
ordained ministry,” she says. “But if 
way is not clear, I shall continue to se 
as a parish worker of the Board 
National Missions.” 

One problem a woman with a pani 
has to settle is what to wear in a pt 
At first Miss Dorothy tried wearing 
robe, but she decided it was a little 
than feminine. Then she tried a suit: tt 
severe. Several years before they « 
into fashion, she hit upon the idea 
wearing opaque dusters of organdy 
nylon; now, before she speaks, she de 
a duster over a soft dress and pins 
flower on her left shoulder. The 
tume has become her trademark. 

At the hub of Miss Dorothy’s e 
sive parish are two country church 
Cove and Old Potter. One hundred-nis# 
year-old Cove is one of the most vené 
able Presbyterian churches in the # 
kansas Valley. Its white frame build 
is fifteen miles from.Miss Dorothy 
home. The town of Cove was onc 
prosperous lumbering center. Over ¢ 
years, however, much of the virgin & 
ber has been depleted, and the mills bi 
moved away. Today many of its reside 
are retired. Some of the families » 
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Before chapel service at Wickes School in Polk County, Miss Dorothy meets new first-graders. Every month she speaks to 


4,500 students in county schools. 





lived in the area for generations; others 
have come in from other states. But, 
whether long-time Ar- 
kansans, the fifty-one members of Cove 
Presbyterian Church are a closely knit 
congregation, in 
fringe members. 

Miss Dorothy began her ministry at 
Cove in 1949 when Dr. Lester, who had 
been serving as its pastor, became se- 
riously ill. “Instead of letting his work 
die, I just carried on and tried to do what 
he would have done,” she recalls. After 
she had been preaching for three months, 


newcomers or 


which there are no 


the Cove session asked her to take over 
“the entire work of the pastorate until 
such time as Dr, Lester would return.” 

Old Potter—sometimes called “The 
Church Miss Dorothy Built”—is the 
youngest in the presbytery. Eight years 
old, it has never had a male pastor. Back 
in 1937, when Miss Dorothy and the 
Lesters started to remodel “Journey's 
End,” the farmhouse they had bought in 
Old Potter, they discovered that the tiny 
hill community had no regular worship 
services. 

As a beginning, Miss Dorothy invited 
some of her young neighbors in for 
Thursday-evening Bible-study. “When 
they began to call me ‘Miss Dorothy’ in- 
stead of ‘Miss Green,’ I knew that I was 
accepted,” she remembers. Always the 
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In her parish of two 








evenings would end with mountain songs 
and circle games such as “Shoo-Tang” 
and “Skip to My Lou.” 

The Old Potter residents learned that 
Dr. Lester was serving as supply pastor 
at the Presbyterian U.S. church in Mena, 
and wondered why he didn’t preach for 
them. “You never asked me,” was his 
reply. The invitation was immediately 
tendered. In 1947 a community church 
was organized in Old Potter. But Dr. 
Lester, aware of the trials the unmoored 
congregation might face if he and Miss 
Dorothy left, urged the church to join a 
denomination. In December, 1948, the 
members voted to become a Presbyterian 
U.S.A. church—even though there wasn’t 
a Presbyterian among them. Thanks to 
instruction in Presbyterian doctrine and 
government, however, they know more 
about the church than many lifelong 
members. 

With Miss Dorothy at the helm, mem- 
bers of the fledgling church continued 
to crowd into the two-room Old Potter 
school house and sit on school benches 
during services. But, before long, the 
Board of National Missions, with 
a gift in memory of the late Jose- 
phine A. Meneely of New York, New 
York, provided funds to build a church 
for the Old Potter Presbyterians. 
Groundbreaking for the new building 


eountry churches, she preaches, teaches, calls, and counsels. 







took place in December, 1949. (One of 
the watching youngsters, not compre- 
hending the reason for the ceremony, re- 
marked, “Miss Dorothy sure got tired 
awfully fast—she only lifted one shovel 
of dirt.”) Dorothy Green helped to de- 
sign the trim fieldstone church with its 
miniscule belfry surmounted by a Celtic 
cross and its pine-panelled interior. She 
was overseer of most of the actual build- 
ing; a typical entry in her daybook reads: 
“8:00 a.m.—out to supervise bulldozers.” 
The church was dedicated on May 21, 
1950, and its pastor purchased a pair of 
dusty pink earrings to match the carpets. 

This past summer a teen-age member 
of Old Potter returned from a visit to 
out-of-state relatives with a telling ob- 
servation: “We went to church on Sun- 
day, and the minister didn’t show up. So 
after a while we went home. If that 
church had been Old Potter, we'd have 
remembered what Miss Dorothy does, 
and we'd have done it.” The illustration 
describes the quality of leadership that 
has been developed in a congregation 
that had known little of churchwork. 

Young, old, and in-betweens lend a 
hand with the Sunday-evening services. 
During the summer the congregation 
worships out-of-doors. Families from all 
over Polk County come to hear Miss 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Unforgettable 
UNICE 


UNICEF—the United Nations 


by Curroro J. Earte 


Children's Fund— 
helped each year by youngsters at Hallowe'en, 
is doing a splendid job in its efforts to make 


the world a healthier—and happier—place for living 


& 



























It used to be that on Hallowe@ 
witches rode and woe o'ertook the gam 
den gate. Cabbage stumps thumpa@® 
against porch and door, and tick-tac 
crackled on the window pane. But toda, 
the mischievous doings of “trick or treal 
night have taken on a different meaning 
for thousands of youngsters in Ameri 

Instead of tearing things down, the 
active young people are using their Hae 
lowe’ens to aid worthwhile causes. Thi 
happy idea was “invented” and tried of 
by Presbyterian minister Clyde Allis 
several years ago in order to aid UNICEF 
—the United Nations Children’s Fun 
This year “Trick or Treat—for other¢ 
will again benefit the United Natiom 
Children’s Fund as well as other chat 
table efforts like the Share Our Surpla 
program of Church World Service. Tht 
following is a special first-hand report @ 
the organization for which the “trick @ 
treat” idea was created. 


N THE remote hamlet of Pampan, hi 
i in the hills of central Java, we & 
the United Nations in one, of its most ii 
portant roles—saving children. 

The enemy in this instance was y2 
a cruel, disfiguring disease which afflie 
fifty million persons in the tropics, A cat® 
of yaws, sometimes covering a childs 


body with scrofulous lesions and cp A you 
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A youngster in central Java receives life-giving milk from supplies furnished by the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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pling him for life, can be cured with one 
shot—fifteen cents’ worth of penicillin. 

Six hundred persons—men, women, 
and mostly children—were examined and 
treated on the days of our visit in Pam- 
pan last March. We had accompanied a 
public health team on a four-hour drive 
from Jogjakarta, the provincial capital. 
The dramatically successful yaws cam- 
paign in Indonesia is made possible by 
the United Nations Children’s Fund— 
often called UNICEF. 


Children’s Fund at work 

In the course of a mission of good will 
and observation through a dozen coun- 
tries in Asia and the Middle East, Dr. 
Frank Wilson (of Howard University) 
and I visited scores of UNICEF-related 
projects. We saw milk-distribution cen- 
ters, midwifery schools, maternity hos- 
pitals, maternal and child health centers, 
tuberculosis clinics, children’s homes, 
institutions for handicapped boys and 
girls, vocational-training programs, and 
even a large DDT plant in Delhi which 
makes possible an extensive campaign 
against malaria. 


I shall never forget 


> the little girl with the big black eyes 
who clung to my finger through our visit 
to a home for orphan children in Bang- 


kok; 


> the lad at a yaws clinic in Java who 
wanted to get into every picture I tried 
to take; 


> the lone proud father (among 200 
mothers) with his two small sons at a 
child health center in Manila; 


> the girl in a school for the blind who 
climbed to the top of a pair of parallel 
bars and leaped into dark space with a 
shriek of delight; 


> the undernourished two-year-old 
boy in a Rangoon hospital who was being 
loved back to life by the nurses; 


> the little girl in a crowded, steaming 
refugee camp in Karachi who did not 
want me to take her picture until she 
had run home to get her baby brother so 
he could be in the picture, too; 


> the intense interest of a group of 
mothers, with infants in their arms, in a 
dry-milk demonstration by UNICEF 
workers in a child welfare center in 
Cairo. 
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Several impressions 

Preceding our trip, Dr. Wilson and I 
were thoroughly briefed at UNICEF 
headquarters in the big glass building 
on the East River in New York. UN field 
representatives along the way of our 
journey were told of our coming, and 
prepared rich schedules for the days we 
were able to assign to observing the UN’s 
work with children. 

Here are some of the things we 
learned and about which we were 
pleased. 


1. The working staff of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, both in New 
York and on the field, is made up of able, 
compassionate, dedicated. persons. Perry 
Hanson in Manila, for example, is well- 
known and truly respected among 


public health workers throughout the 
Philippine Islands. The son of Methodist 
missionaries in China, he brings to his 





Dr. P. L. Nirula, Indonesian resident 
representative for UNICEF, stands in 
front of banana leaf plant near his 


headquarters in the city of Jakarta. 


work a wide experience in international 
service and a deep devotion to human 
Ww elfare. 


2. Programs underwritten’ by 


UNICEF are locally sponsored and 
jointly financed. UNICEF may offer as- 
sistance to an already existing agency in 
order to enable it to render a needed 
service in the field of child or maternal 
cre, or it may assist the government in 
setting up a new project to meet the 
need. In either case, the subsidy from 


UNICEF covers only part of the cost and 


is usually extended for a limited period 


of time, by common agreement, after 
which the local government or sponsor- 
ing body assumes all responsibility, 
UNICEF has an amazing record of stim- 
ulating the development of public health 
programs in the countries it has served, 


3. UNICEF-assisted projects are 
nearly always set up not only to render 
a given service but also to train new per- 
sonnel. The yaws team we accompanied 
to Pampan in Java, for example, included 
several trainees who were learning how 
to detect and treat the disease. Travel 
and study fellowships are sometimes 
granted for the training of needed spe- 
cialists. This emphasis insures the future 
of programs initiated by UNICEF and 
other UN agencies, such as WHO. 


4. UNICEF is now concentrating on 
permanent programs to meet continuing 
needs rather than on temporary projects 
related to emergencies. When UNICEF 
was established in 1946, its work was al- 
most entirely of an emergency character. 
It was thought by some that after a few 
years the program could go out of busi- 
ness. Its work was of such demonstrated 
worth, however, that the UN General 
Assembly in 1953 made it a permanent 
international agency and directed it to 
minister with an expanded program to 
the continuing health and welfare needs 
of children around the world. 

The Children’s Fund is at work this 
year in more than fifty countries. It is 
estimated that 3,000,000 children are 
being helped every month in 1956 by 
UNICEF-aided programs in the fields of 
health and nutrition. The number indi- 
rectly affected through such programs as 
malaria control is incalculable. 


























UNICEF operates outside the regular 
UN budget. It depends on voluntary 
contributions from nations, organiza- 
tions, individuals, Pledges and gifts for 
the 1956 operation amount to something 
over $16,000,000. Nearly seventy coun- 
tries have contributed or pledged for 
this year. The “askings” budget for 1956 
is $20,000,000. In 1955 Trick or Treat 
earned for UNICEF about $500,000. 

Whether in UN headquarters in New 
York, or 12,000 miles away in Southeast 


Asia, I saw high evidence that the 


United Nations’ business is people as 
well as politics. I believe that UNICEF 
and similar efforts make up the most 
important international program in ex- 
istence. By this means, more than by any 
other, will a just, compassionate, aud 
durable peace be established. 
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FARMINGTO 
FAMILY 


In the Ozark foothills, Missouri Presbyterians 


from U.S.A. and U.S. churches help to 


support a unique home for young persons 


by FRANK SPURLOCK, JR. 


Aves boy at the Presbyterian 
Home for Children at Farming- 
ton, Missouri, is given an allowance to 
take his girl to the movie on Friday 
night, and his sister has pocket money to 
spend on a trip downtown. 

Each summer the two have a busy 
schedule of camp life. And when the 
school year begins, they rejoin their class- 
mates in the Farmington public schools. 
Summer or winter, they dress in their 
best each Sunday and occupy their fa- 
vorite pews in the Presbyterian church 
across the street. 

This is all part of a plan to create a 
normal, happy life for the 100 children 
from five to eighteen vears old who live 
at the home. The superintendent, Dr. 
Fred A. Walker, a friendly Texan, ex- 
plains it this way: 

“We try to get our children to rub 
elbows with others in town and lead a 
perfectly normal life. If one of our boys 
can beat the boy across the street out of 
a position on the school football or de- 
bate team, that’s his business.” 

Many of the children who go to live 
at Farmington are troubled little young- 
sters from broken homes or homes that 
ceased to exist for one reason or another. 
Life devoid of love and spiritual bless- 
ings can make even a young person bit- 
ter and cynical. 

The first time a thirteen-vear-old girl 
attended Sunday school after arriving at 
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the home, she spouted out to the 
teacher: 

“Aw, you don’t believe that junk about 
God, do you?” 

It took more time than usual, but the 
girl’s heart finally was thawed; and last 
spring, three years later, she went to the 
pastor of the church and told him she 
felt she should be a member. The girl 
entered the communicants’ class, and at 
Easter she professed her faith in Christ 
along with fifteen other children from 
the home. 

Having a part in such a transforma- 
tion is a reward in itself to Dr. Walker 
and the twenty-one members of the staff 
at the home who offer not only food and 
clothing and shelter to the boys and girls 
but also love and sympathetic under- 
standing. Under their supervision, chil- 
dren who never really knew how before 
learn to play and smile and pray. 

The day starts around breakfast tables 
in a cheerful dining hall where this 
prayer is repeated in unison before the 
meal is served: 

We thank thee Lord 
For happy hearts, 
For rain and sunny weather. 


We thank thee Lord 
For this our food 
And that we are together. 
After breakfast, one of the children 
or a housemother stands and reads a 


Scripture passage, leads in singing a 
hymn, and tells a Bible story or gives a 
brief thought for the day. Self-expression 
is urged, and children as young as eight 
sometimes conduct the devotions. 

Out on the edge of town, thirty-six 
of the home’s older boys also are seated 
around breakfast tables in one of three 
lodges after having completed their 
morning chores at the dairy barn and 
broiler houses, This is on the modern 
farm which was established in 1945 by 
the home for the teen-age boys. 

Chores begin about five or 5:30 each 
morning, but instead of squirting milk 
into a bucket by hand, the boys learn to 
operate shiny milking machines. The 
milk from the thirty-two Guernsey cows 
is weighed and pasteurized in the farm’s 
own plant. The next stop for it is the 
dining halls. Needless to say, the chil- 
dren can drink all they want. 

Children from the home not only rub 
elbows with the townspeople; they win 
their hearts. 

Residents of St. Francois County think 
so well of the home that in the annual 
tag-day drive each fall they come forth 
with $10,000 in contributions. Many 


_ loyal friends are numbered outside the 


ranks of Presbyterians. A generous mer- 
chant always requests that his name not 
be publicized. He’s a Roman Catholic. A 
Jewish businessman in the next town has 
been a regular donor many years. 
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Home director Dr. Fred Walker has his office in the attractive main building. 


The children summer after summer 
are welcomed into the homes of families 
all over the state for two or three weeks 
of vacation. This insight into family life 
is important, Dr. Walker believes, be- 
cause many of the children never have 
been in Christian homes before. When 
they see the happy lives of others, it gives 
more direction and purpose to their own 
lives. 

One might think that supervision of 
100 children would pose a discipline 
problem. Yet not one “Don’t” sign or 
warning of any kind is in evidence. Dr. 
Walker. who knows each of the children 
by name, firmly believes in accentuating 
the positive. 

“We plan an active program that will 
eliminate a lot of time which the children 
might use for squabbles,” he says. 

“We never use work as a punishment,” 
the superintendent added. “Instead, we 
try to build up dignity around work. We 
try to make it important. 

“My philosophy is that every child 
ought to be taught to take on his share 
of family responsibility. Even the little 
children make their own beds. Of course, 
it would be a whole lot easier sometimes 
for the housemother to go ahead and 
make them. 

“The whole thing is a way of living. 
We don’t sit down and preach to them. 
They catch the idea that everyone does 
his part.” 

Problem cases that require special at- 
tention always are present, of course. 
One boy had an uncontrollable temper 
and would pick up a bat and start swing- 
ing when he got mad. A sixteen-year-old 
girl was ready to “die” because she had 
broken off with her high-school sweet- 
heart. 
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Through counseling—and prayer— 
many of the problems that seem unsolv- 
able are solved. 

This model home with a model farm 
is a model in another way. It is the only 
children’s home in the nation operated 
jointly by synods of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. The board is composed of 
twelve directors from each branch. 

To say that there is no friction be- 
tween the two sets of board members is 
almost an understatement. Indeed, mem- 
bers rarely are made aware of denomi- 
national differences at the two dinner 
meetings at the home each year. The 
chairman sometimes will pause while 
checking a point with a new member in 
a meeting and say: 





Feeding 12,000 potential broilers keeps 
the older Farmington Home boys busy. 


“Well, sir, let’s see. Your church js 
Westminster Church. Is that U.S. o- 
U.S.A.?” 

Many Missouri Presbyterians who 
never have visited the home seventy 
miles south of St. Louis in the foothills 
of the Ozarks have become acquainted 
with the children through colored slides 
and pictures and talks by staff members, 
Some congregations have special Farm. 
ington Sundays in which gifts for the 
home are gathered, but most of the gifts 
are made through regular benevolences, 
Of the $84,000 operating fund last year, 
about one half came from the two Mis- 
souri synods. 

Dr. Walker, a native of Corsicana, 
Texas, went to the home in 1945 after 
having held pastorates in Texas and Ari- 
zona. Since that time, two additional 
residence halls have been built on the 
main campus, three lodges built on the 
farm, and the farm acreage doubled. 
His keen interest in children’s work 
stems from his days at McCormick Seni- 
nary when he worked in Chicago settle- 
ment houses. 

Children are placed in the home at 
Farmington by ministers, relatives, so- 
cial workers, and juvenile courts. Judges 
in the area try it first when they have a 
child to place. 

Some children are rescued from un- 
believable circumstances when they are 
taken to the home. Divorce, neglect, and 
desertion appear over and over again in 
case histories, and liquor plays its part. 
Sometimes three or four or even five 
brothers and sisters from a single family 
are among those living at the home. The 
average length of stay is a little more 
than two years. 

Whatever the circumstances before or 
after the child is at the home, Dr. Walker 
and his staff believe that the Christian 
training given prepares the child to live 
a better life. Those who have gone on 
to fill a vital place in their communities 
include a prominent orthopedic surgeon, 
a Presbyterian minister, a teacher, and a 
store owner. 

Persons who hear about the home or 
see the children at Farmington frequent- 
ly make inquiries about adoption. The 
home, however, is strictly a child-care 
institution, and it is up to the parents, 
courts, or guardians to make decisions 
about placing the children in private 
homes. a 

When the subject of moving on was 
discussed with one teen-age girl, she re- 
plied, “I’ve got the best home in Mis 
souri now. Why would I want to go te 
another one?” And that’s what most of 
the Farmington family would say. 
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Picture Doll in party clothes saves 
you $198! Saves shopping time, too! 


Order Early- 


Avoid delay of Christmas mail rush! 
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VALUE 


AND 2 BOXTOPS FROM ANY LARGE FAB 
OR 1 BOXTOP FROM ANY GIANT FAB 
OR 1 BOXTOP FROM ANY KING SIZE FAB 





0’) SHE WALKS+ SHE WAVES+ **., 


EVES OPEN AND CLOSE ¢ SHES . 
7¥4 WICHES TALL * WASHABLE HAIRe+ - 
REMOVABLE CLOTHES GO OW 


SE WITH A SHAR - OFE WITH 


A SNAP f ed 








ONLY GIVES YOU 


Gets clothes the whitest-white and wasmes CLOTME 
CLEANER 
cleanest-clean you've ever seen! wan any SOA 


FAB DOL 
P. O. Box 1451, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me Walking Doll(s). 
Enclosed is $1 for each doll, plus 
(—0 Large Fab Boxtop(s) (0 Giant Fab Boxtop(s) 


(— King Fab Boxtop(s) 





NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. eee 


Offer expires November 30, 1957. 
Geeod only in Continental U. $. A.. Hawaii and Aleske. 
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Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Ordains First Woman Minister 


T a service this month in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Svracuse, 
New York, a young woman stood before 
representatives of the presbytery to take 
the vows by which she became an or- 
dained minister in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Miss Margaret E. 
Towner, thirtv-one-vear-old minister of 
Christian education at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, is, as far as is known, the first 
woman in the church’s history to receive 
the title “the Reverend.” 

Ordination for Miss Towner and other 
women became possible last spring when 
the General Assembly voted final ap- 
proval to a change in the church’s Con- 
stitution. Already at least 
woman has been taken under care of 
presbytery preparatory to entering semi- 
narv (P.L., Sept. 29). but Miss Towner’s 
dination is the first to be reported. 

Miss Towner was well established as 
a medical photographer at the famous 
Mavo Clinic when she first began to 
think seriously ef church work. To give 
her thoughts time to develop, she began 
taking courses in education at the Syra- 


one young 


cuse University audio-visual center. For 
experience Miss Towner volunteered to 
fulfill the duties of director of Christian 
education at the East Genesee Presby- 
terian Church. “It was then,” she says, 
“that I learned how much churches, 
especially smaller ones, need guidance 
in present methods of teaching children 
ind training adults.” 

Once her mind was made up, Miss 
Towner promptly enrolled at Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. She took 
the full three-vear theological course 
und was graduated in 1953 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity. “I felt that 
only by taking the same courses as a fu- 
ture pastor would I receive adequate 
training as a Christian educator.” 

Miss Towner came to the large (1,600 
in Allentown two 
years ago, following a year as director 
of Christian education at the Takoma 
Park Presbyterian Church, just outside 
a G 
Miss Towner considers herself a poor 


members) church 


Washington 
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& 
The Reverend Margaret E. Towner 


preacher, and has not sought ordination 
to have a pulpit. In the Presbyterian 
Church, she explains, persons can be 
called to a church to perform many 
functions besides preaching. “There are 
ministers of youth, ministers of parish 
visiting, in addition to ministers of Chris- 
tian education. All these functions are 
becoming increasingly important in the 
multiple ministries of churches today.” 

Her concern for the educational pro- 
grams of smaller churches is shared by 
Dr. Walter H. Eastwood, pastor of the 
Allentown church. He preached the ser- 
mon for Miss Towner’s ordination in her 
home church at Syracuse. Dr. Eastwood 
has also helped the new minister find 
time to plan courses and schedule train- 
ing conferences for small churches in the 
Lehigh Presbytery, of which she now 
becomes a member. In addition she di- 
rects a church school of 150 children 
at the Lock Ridge Memorial Church of 
Alburtis, some ten miles from Allentown. 
For several years Dr. Eastwood has been 
moderator of the Lock Ridge session, 
and ruling elders from Allentown have 
helped the fifty-member church func- 





tion. A student from Princeton Seminan 
preaches there. 

In the future, Miss Towner believe 
ordained women will be asked to ser, 
as assistant pastors of moderate-sizej 
churches. “These congregations can} 
afford both an assistant pastor and, 
director of Christian education. Afte 
they have gained sufficient experience 
the young assistant ministers often ay 
quick to leave to become pastors ¢ 
their own churches. Ordained wome 
may prove the solution to the smalle 
churches’ problem. A woman ministe 
could help with pastoral duties ani 
guide the educational program, too.” 

At first the news that Miss Towne 
was to become an ordained minister per. 
plexed some members of the Allentow 
congregation. “After church they ap 
proached me with worried looks and 
asked whether I was leaving. I assured 
them I wasn’t and would continue de 
ing the same jobs.” 

No one has seemed disturbed about 
the change in Miss Towner’s ecclesias 
tical status. She has received heart 
congratulations from everyone, includ. 
ing the session, all of whom are men. 
















































United Presbyterians 
Form Pro-Merger Group 

A group of laymen from the United 
Presbyterian Church has formed a com 
mittee in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, t 
promote the proposed merger of thei 
denomination with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Last August, another group of United 
Presbyterian laymen organized a com 
mittee in Pittsburgh to oppose the pro 
ected union. About half of the 245,00 
United Presbyterians are located in the 
tristate area of western Pennsylvania 
West Virginia, and Ohio. 

The pro-merger group, to be know! 
as the United Presbyterian Laymen’ 
Committee for Union, was set up bi 
some thirty-five elders and trustees of 
UP churches in the Pittsburgh district 
Among them is Judge William H. Me 
Naugher of the Allegheny County Com 
mon Pleas Court. 

William H. Neeley of Pittsburgh 
chairman of the prounion committee, 
issued this statement: “Both communion’ 
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subscribe to the same theological be- 
liefs and hold to the same form of gov- 
ernment. We believe there is no longer 
any valid reason for the continued sep- 
aration of Christians who hold to the 
same convictions and worship and work 
alike. 

“The formation of the proposed 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America would make 
the work that both carry on more 
effective.” 

General Assemblies of both denomi- 
nations approved the merger last spring 
and referred the Plan of Union to the 
presbyteries for action early next year. 


Military Leaders 
Praise Work of CO’s 


Since 1951 a group of young Ameri- 
cans has given more than 10,000 man- 
years of humanitarian service to social 
and religious agencies in this country 
and abroad. These men are the consci- 
entious objectors—the “CO’s”—who, be- 
cause they believe military service to 
be in conflict with God’s will for them, 
receive a program of alternative service 
from the nation’s draft boards. 

In the past five years some 6,300 ob- 
jectors have been called up. An addi- 
tional 1,000 are awaiting work orders. 
The program of alternative service now 
in effect was devised by the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
an interdenominational agency of forty- 
seven Protestant churches. 

Last month two United States mili- 
tary leaders congratulated the agency 
for its work and the CO’s for the way 
they have carried out the programs. 
General Lewis B. Hershey, director of 
selective service, and Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, director of defense mobiliza- 
tion, made their statements at a meeting 
of the NSBRO. General Hershey said 
when Congress ordered CO’s to perform 
alternative civilian service in 1951 dur- 
ing the Korean War, the law “required 
we assign these men to work but didn’t 
say anybody had to employ them. We 
were faced with a difficult situation un- 
til you folks came along and solved it 
for us.” Dr. Flemming said he spoke for 
other government leaders in expressing 
appreciation to the interchurch group. 

Another speaker quoted from a recent 
issue of the unofficial armed forces 
newspaper, Stars and Stripes, which 
complimented the CO’s for helping in 
Europe to rebuild the ruins of World 
War II. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
agency announced plans for a docu- 
mentary film which would acquaint the 
public with the work performed by 
conscientious objectors. 


Church and Refugees: 
Sponsors Still Needed 


Although little time remains, it is still 
possible for churches and church groups 
to serve as sponsors for European refu- 
gees seeking entry to the United States. 
This reminder came last month from the 
Presbyterian Committee on Resettle- 
ment Services, which urged church 
members to help the agency find homes 
here for more than 500 families and 
single persons hand-picked from thou- 
sands by the Presbyterian Committee. 

Miss Margaret Gillespie, executive 
secretary of the committee, points out 
that in the group are many technically 
skilled, single men between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five. 

Some 8,500 persons already have 
been assured entry or brought to this 
country by U.S.A. Presbyterians under 
the current Refugee Relief Act which 
expires in December. 


The Church in China: 


Disputed Freedom 


Protestant churchmen last month took 
issue with Anglican Bishop K. H. Ting, 
the Chinese prelate who in August at- 
tended sessions of the World Council of 
Churches’ Central Committee meeting 
in Hungary. 

In Hong Kong missionaries who for 
years served in China ridiculed the 
Bishop’s claim that he “did not know 
of a single Christian leader who was 
executed” by the Chinese Communist 
government. The Bishop reportedly 
made this statement to Dr. Eugene L. 
Smith, of the National Council of 
Churches, during an interview in Hun- 
gary. 

The missionaries charged that a num- 
ber of Christian leaders were executed 
under the guise of being “counterrev- 
olutionaries.” This term, the missionaries 
charged, was employed by the Com- 
munists to conceal the fact that the 
Christians were killed for their religious 
activity. Thus, authorities can claim 
there were no executions of Christians 
as such. The missionaries also charged 
churchmen died during imprisonment, 
which was a virtual execution order. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secretary of 


the National Council of Churches, said 
he was “astonished” that Bishop Ting 
had also declared there was no suppres- 
sion of free religious conviction in China 
since 1952. These statements, said Dr. 
Ross, “overlook and contradict facts 
from persons in whom we have confi- 
dence.” 

In China, two principal delegates to 
a Communist party congress in Peiping 
said religious parties are still “firmly 
entrenched” in that nation and therefore 
they must be shown some “leniency.” 
While many church leaders are patriotic, 
said one speaker, some may have to be 
“remolded a bit.” He added that “this 
will come in time with education and 
persuasion.” 

In New York, where he arrived for a 
two-week visit last month, Archbishop 
Pietro Sigismondi of Rome, secretary 
of the Vatican’s Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, said 
that only twelve Roman missionaries re- 
main today in China of the 8,500 once 
working in that country. All twelve are 
imprisoned. 


“How Catholic 


Is Latin America?” 


One of the major arguments used 
against Protestant missionary work in 
Latin America is that “Latin America 
is already Christian—it’s almost 100 per 
cent Roman Catholic. There’s no need 
or use for Protestant missionaries to dis- 
turb the solidarity of Roman Latin 
America.” 

Protestants naturally could not agree 
with this reasoning. For the past century 
Protestants in Latin America have been 
citing their own findings with regard to 
the extent of Romanism in Latin Amer- 
ica. These Protestants agreed that Cen- 
tral and South America were culturally 
almost 100 per cent Roman. But their 
estimates about the actual strength of 
the Roman Church in Latin America 
suggested that the Roman Church was 
actually a minority body and that a 
great deal of missionary work was need- 
ed. In the past century few Roman 
Catholics have agreed publicly with this 
position. 

But last month, in a significant article 
written by an acknowledged expert on 
Latin America, the Roman Church ap- 
peared to be changing its mind. 

The article was titled, “How Catholic 
Is Latin America?” It appeared in The 
Sign, a national Roman Catholic monthly 
magazine. The author is the Reverend 
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Albert J. Nevins, M.M., associate editor 
of Maryknoll Magazine and for several 
vears a writer about Latin-American 
missions work. Father Nevins has trav- 
eled extensively in Latin America and 
has been one of the Roman Church's 
chief U.S. apologists for the trouble 
Protestants have had in Colombia. 

Father Nevins in his article appears 
to have made a thorough study of his 
subject. He has interviewed many Latin- 
American priests and U.S. missioners 
working in Latin America. He states in 
part: “Out of a total population of over 
157 million, more than 136 million peo- 
ple of Latin America claim to be Cath- 
olics, but even by the most generous 
estimates only about 10 per cent can 
be called practicing Catholics. The sad 
fact is that Catholicism in Latin Amer- 
ica is nothing more than a tradition for 
the vast majoritv of people there. . . . 

“Colombia is generally recognized to 
be the strongest Catholic country in 
South America. The present government 
is closely linked with the church—a fact 
that has given rise to much Protestant 
propaganda in the American press. But 
even in ‘Catholic Colombia,’ no more 
than 15 per cent of the people attend 
Mass each Sundav. ... 

“Parish life as it exists in the United 
States is hardlv known in Latin America. 
There is no intensive life of worship. 
Parish organizations are few and weak. 
... There is a gulf separating the priests 
and the people. . . . The lay apostolate 
is only rarely used, and seldom are men 
enrolled. . . . 

“The picture is not a bright one ex- 
cept for a few isolated spots. At the best 
the church is just about holding on. 
Facts do not warrant calling Latin Amer- 
ica a Catholic continent. Bv tradition it 
is Catholic, but in actual practice the 
Latin-American people as a whole live 
in neglect of their faith. The great bodv 
of people of Latin America live outside 
the church, separated from its Sacra- 
ments, ignorant of its doctrines, and un- 
aware of the social teachings that could 
lift them from their wretched poverty. 

“‘Latin America is really a mission 
continent,’ more than one experienced 
missioner told me. But it is the best 
mission continent in the entire world. 
Because of its Catholic traditions we 
have more here to work on than any- 
where else. The entire continent can be 
made Catholic once a sufficient number 
of priests are available for giving in- 
structions.” 
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Seminar to Visit 
Southeast Missions 


A traveling seminar sponsored by the 
Board of National Missions will tour 
several Southeastern states next spring. 
The tour of mission projects will begin 
May 5 and end May 12, according to an 
announcement by Dr. Merlyn A. Chap- 
pel, secretary for missionary support of 
the Board. 

Presbyterian and National Missions 
colleges, larger parishes, and other 
rural church projects are on the itinerary 
for thirty-five Presbyterians who will 
make the trip. Directors of the bus 
jaunt that begins and ends at Warren 
Wilson Junior College near Asheville, 
North Carolina, will be Dr. Marion E. 
Mansell, field representative for the 
Synod of Mid-South, and Miss Elizabeth 
E. McCort, assistant field representative. 
[Registration blanks and further infor- 
mation can be obtained from Dr. Chap- 
pel at the Board of National Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. ] 


The Church in Egypt: 
Operation Complete 


All active Christian mission schools in 
Egypt now have courses in the Islamic 
religion for their Moslem students. 

Last month Egypt’s Roman Catholic 
schools agreed to comply with the recent 
decree of the Egyptian government re- 
quiring Christian schools to teach Islam 
to Moslem students. The Roman schools 
stated, however, that textbooks, instruc- 
tors, and expenses would have to be fur- 
nished by the government. 

Earlier, schools operated by the Amer- 
ican Mission in Egypt agreed to observe 
the new law. The American Mission is 
part of the United Presbyterian Church. 
The Egyptian Episcopal Church also 
agreed to provide Islamic courses for 
three of its girls’ schools, formerly run 
by the Church of England Missionary 
Society. 

Two Scottish Presbyterian schools in 
Alexandria refused to comply with the 
ruling. They were confiscated by the 
Egyptian government. The education 
ministry has appointed Egyptian prin- 
cipals in both schools for the present 
terms. 

The compulsory teaching of Moslem 
religion in Christian schools is one of 
several restrictions on the church in 
Egypt. (see P.L., Oct. 13). 


Dr. Lloyd E. Foster, shown here seated 
in the sanctuary, is the eighteenth pa. 
tor in the history of First Church 


The Church in the City: 


Newark’s 


ih AN era when churches by the dozes 

are moving to the suburbs, Fir 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, New 
Jersey, is a rarity indeed. Presbyteria 
settlers erected the first log church ia 
1666, shortly after their arrival in the 
undeveloped Indian territory along the 
Passaic River. More important, in the 
ensuing 290 years the descendants have 
continued to hold services within a few 
dozen yards of the original site. The 
present church was dedicated in 179], 
when the pastor was the Reverend Alex 
ander MacWhorter. During the Revolv- 
tion, Dr. MacWhorter served as chap 
lain to George Washington at the time 
he and his army made the historic cross 
ing of the Delaware. 

Although the church is unchanged ia 
appearance from colonial times, the at 
titudes of its members are as contem- 
porary as the tall office buildings now 
on both sides. 

In the late 1920’s a member named 
Alfred L. Dennis was prompted by 3 
sermon to give a farm of several hundred 
acres as a campsite. Each summer since 
then more than three hundred boys and 
girls from the neighborhood of First 
Church have enjoyed the refreshing out- 
door life they otherwise might not e 
perience. 

Many of the 2,000 Chinese-Americans 
in New Jersey’s Essex County live @ 
short distance from the church, and for 
a long time met only difficulties in being 
accepted by the community. Church 
members began by staffing a Thursday 
evening recreation program for Chines 
children; gradually, the children became 
members of the church school, and thei 
parents joined the church. One Chines® 
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Associate Pastor Leslie R. Doerschug 
also serves part-time as counsellor at 
Newark center for juvenile delinquents. 


Steadfast First 


American, Mr. Joseph Mon, is on the 
board of deacons. Nowadays, as the 
city’s colony of Chinese is becoming dis- 
tributed throughout the suburbs, the 
cordial reception given them is in large 
measure due to the friendship extended 
downtown by First Church. 

A variety of persons who can be 
found only in a city have discovered 
First Church ready to help them. At one 
time its members supported a pastor for 
an Italian-language chapel. Later, when 
the small congregation felt it no longer 
needed services in Italian, it voted to 
merge with First Church, and was ac- 
cepted. 

Shut-ins in Newark look forward to 
the weekly broadcast of the 11 o'clock 
worship service, which now has an at- 
home congregation of some 110,000. 

During World War II, First Church 
initiated a weekday noon-hour service. 
The sanctuary continues to be filled for 
two services held between noon and 
one o'clock on Thursdays. A volunteer 
group of women from the church pre- 
pares and serves luncheon at cost for 
worshipers on their lunch hours. 

Each morning during the school week, 
classes are held in the church for re- 
tarded children under the sponsorship 
of the New Jersey Association for Re- 
tarded Children. First Church is one of 
the few churches listed as a social agency 
in the county directory of community 
services. 

In the shifting pattern of American 
city life, it’s impossible to predict what 
new needs First Church members will 
be called on to meet. It is certain, how- 
ever, they can be expected to move in on 
a situation—instead of moving out. 
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Since the founding of First Church, Newark, in 1666, members have helped organ- 
ize sixteen Presbyterian congregations in nearby communities. Five ministers 
have been Moderators of the General Assembly. One of many missionaries sup- 
ported by the church was David Brainerd, an early pastor and missionary to Indians. 


Bit 
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Each summer hundreds of children from areas near First Church play and worship at 
Camp Dennis. Land for camp, located in northern New Jersey, was given by member. 
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HE BIGGEST RELIEF_BARGAIN-Although 
all relief agencies sending food and other ma- 
terials overseas are doing a valuable service, there 
is a considerable difference between agencies 
based on the amount of service supplied per con- 
tributed dollar. One famous nonsectarian agency 
delivers 22 pounds of food per contributed dollar. 
This is a fine cause and a dollar well spent, but 
compare it against the Share Our Surplus (SOS) 
program of Church World Service, relief arm of 
the National Council of Churches. This fall a dol- 
lar sent to Share Our Surplus will make possible 
the distribution of more than 100 pounds of food 
to needy people. The foods—mainly wheat, corn, 
rice, powdered milk, and cheese from U. S. sur- 
plus stocks—will go to refugees, disaster victims, 
orphans, and hungry families in twenty-eight na- 
tions of Europe, Asia, and Latin America. So far 
this vear, Church World Service has sent more 
than 150,000,000 pounds of U.S. surplus com- 
modities abroad under the SOS program. 





ME FOUR CENTURIES SINCE KNOX-On 
what was probably a brisk, early-fall day in 1556, 
a rugged, bearded Scotsman entered the Swiss 
city of Geneva to learn more of the Word of God 
as interpreted by a band of courageous reformers 
led by John Calvin. The vigorous young man 
was John Knox, who stayed to study and preach. 
and with John Calvin and others, helped form 
what has become the Presbyterian and Reformed 
family of churches. Last month Presbyterians 
from Scotland, Switzerland, and the United States 
joined together at Geneva to celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of Knox's Geneva ministry. A high- 
light of the anniversary was the installation of a 
new permanent minister for the Church of Scot- 
land congregation in the Swiss city. The Scottish 
congregation traces its origin to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Knox began ministering to English- 
speaking refugees in Geneva. For the past year 
Dr. Charles W. Arbuthnot, Presbyterian U.S.A. 
representative in Geneva, has been acting chap- 
lain of the Scottish congregation. 





MB WHAT IS YOUR C.Q.?-This is the title 
of an informal quiz given thirty-four freshmen at 
Indiana University. The young men and women 
took the quiz as an introduction to a study-course 
on Reformed worship at the Indiana Westminster 
Foundation. And generally, they proved that their 





C.Q. (church quotient) was excellent. Most of 
them answered most of the questions correctly. 
They knew that A Letter to Presbyterians was con- 
cerned with freedom and that the Department of 
Social Education and Action is part of the Board 
of Christian Education. They were a bit confused 
about the current Moderator of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. General Assembly (only a fifth knew) and 
the origins of Presbyterianism (a third said, “The 
Lutheran tradition” instead of “Reformed”). And 
a handful declared that the Maccabees “are a 
family of distinguished Presbyterian churchmen,” 
and the “session” means “a sort of ecclesiastical 
after-hours get-together.” The Maccabees, of 
course, were a family of Jewish rulers, and the 
session is the lowest church court in the Presby- 
terian system. 


HB FOCUS-The churches of America are plan- 
ning to take more specific steps in their long 
struggle to alleviate the suffering of the estimated 
1,000,000 Arab refugees in the Near East. U. S. 
churches, including the Presbyterian U.S.A., have 
sent millions of dollars in food and equipment 
to the Near East since 1948, but they realize that 
the refugees need more than relief. Late last 
month the National Council of Churches set up a 
special committee to recommend further action 
by American churches on Arab refugee needs. 


MB FACTS AND FIGURES-—Church construe- 
tion in September has set a new record for a single 
month, the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
reported earlier this month. The $72,000,000 total 
surpassed the previous record (August of °56) 
by $2,000,000. The September °55 figure was 
$69,000,000. @ The United Church of Canada 
will need to build at least 1,000 new churches and 
500 manses by 1975 to keep up with Canada’s 
tremendous expansion potential. @ The Czech 
state publishing house has printed hundreds of 
thousands of miniature copies of the Koran—the 
Moslem holy book—for distribution by Com- 
munist agents in the Arab countries @ Church- 
related colleges and universities received only a 
minor share of the funds business concerns con- 
tributed to U.S. institutions of higher education 
during the 1954-55 academic year. The businesses 
gave $39,500,000 to 701 colleges and universities. 
Church-related institutions received only $8,599,- 
150. Private independent and tax-supported 
schools received the rest. Protestant-related 
schools received some $5,000,000. 
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West Nottingham: 
Historic School’s Comeback 


Just over the Maryland state line, near 
the highway between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, stands a Presbyterian school 
which has been training students since 
the early days of our church on this con- 
tinent. West Nottingham Academy was 
founded in 1744 by a young clergyman 
from Ireland, the Reverend Samuel Fin- 
ley, who had recently come to the small 
settlement of Rising Sun, Maryland. Mr. 
Finley had two purposes in mind for his 
academy: to train young men for sem- 
inary, and to give his other students’ as 
thorough a grounding in Christian doc- 
trine as in the three “R’s.” 

Because of the scarcity of public sec- 
ondary schools, the idea of such institu- 
tions operated by well-educated ministers 
spread quickly. At one time in the early 
1800's there were more than 1,600 acad- 
emies. Today all but West Nottingham 
and the Blair Academy in New Jersey 
either have gone out of existence or 
passed from the specific jurisdiction of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

During the last century West Notting- 
ham Academy moved to its present lo- 
cation—eighty acres of gently rolling 
countryside near Rising Sun. Most of the 
buildings are large former residences 
given to the academy and converted to 
classrooms or dormitory space. The 
school also owns a 280-acre farm adjoin- 
ing the campus. West Nottingham’s 
thirty-eight-year-old headmaster, the 
Reverend Charles W. Blaker, arrived at 
the academy four years ago and brought 
with him an enthusiasm which has 
breathed new life into an old institution. 
Buildings have been spruced up; the 
teaching staff is larger; the program of 
extracurricular activities has been ex- 
panded. In 1955 the school operated in 
the black for the first time in many vears. 
From an enrollment of thirty-seven when 
Mr. Blaker came, West Nottingham’s 
student body has grown to capacity at 
nearly 100. 

Last month Mr. Blaker and his staff 
announced plans for the academy’s first 
major expansion in thirty years: an ini- 


tial fund drive for $600,000 to erect a * 


gymnasium and classroom building and 
to add to the school’s endowment. Later 
he plans a second campaign to raise an 
additional $600,000, half of which will 
be used for a girls’ dormitory and half 
for endowment. The new facilities will 
provide for an enrollment of 150, the 
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Headmaster the Rev. Charles W. Blaker chats with students on the West Notting- 
ham campus. The Academy, established in 1744, became co-educational two years ago. 


maximum Mr. Blaker believes the school 
can accommodate without losing per- 
sonal touch with the students. 

The youthful headmaster believes 
much of Mr. Finley’s philosophy of edu- 
cating young people in both religion and 
academic studies is valid today. During 
the high-school years, Mr. Blaker says, 
youth needs the help of Christian 
teachers in answering questions on re- 
ligion and personal living. 


Protestant Unity: 
Three Approaches 


With Presbyterian union (the U.S.A. 
and United Churches) being voted upon 
and Congregational Christian-Evangel- 
ical and Reformed union approved for 
‘57, Protestant unity will be a topic for 
considerable discussion in the next year. 
Three recent events will add to these 
discussions. 

In New Zealand a resolution urging 
the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of New Zealand to investi- 
gate the advantages of a federal union 
of non-Roman Churches in that country 
was adopted by the Auckland Presby- 
tery at its annual meeting. 

Under the proposed union plan, each 
affiliated church would retain its iden- 
tity and autonomy but would surrender 
certain legislative powers, within a def- 
inite prescribed area, to a federal asso- 
ciation for dealing with “matters of 
grave importance affecting church and 


state.” 

At last month’s ninth World Method- 
ist Conference at Lake Junaluska, North 
Carolina, a British Methodist leader 
urged greater use of world confessional 
organizations like the Lutheran World 
Federation, the Lambeth (Anglican) 
Conference, and the World Methodist 
Council to achieve Christian unity. 

Dr. Wilfred Wade of Cornwall said, 
“I do not believe we have solved our 
problems when we have organized a na- 
tional church. The church that belongs 
to one territory comes, without realizing 
it, to stand for the political, racial, or 
economic interests of that locality rather 
than for the multiracial, universal King- 
dom of God.” 

Dr. Wade asked why it would not be 
feasible to authorize the world confes- 
sional bodies to discuss a scheme of re- 
union “that would be catholic from the 
start” in place of “piece-meal discussions 
between Anglicans and Presbyterians 
and Methodists in New Guinea this year, 
Peru next year, and Northern Ireland 
the year after.” 

And, at their annual assembly, the In- 
ternational Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ voted early this month to ex- 
plore the possibility of merger with the 
new United Church of Christ that will 
be created next year by the Congrega- 
tional Christian and Evangelical and Re- 
formed bodies. The Disciples and the 
new United Church should each have 
more than 2,000,000 members in °57. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


MEDICAL CENTER BEING BUILT 

Ground was broken recently in New 
Mexico for construction of the Mora 
Valley Diagnostic and Treatment Cen- 
ter, to be operated by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. The site is located thirty- 
five miles north of Las Vegas, and fifty 
miles from Embudo Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, nearest points for medical care. A 
doctor and two nurses will staff the cen- 
ter, which will serve the health needs of 
500 Spanish-American and Indian fam- 
ilies in a twenty-five-mile radius. The 
clinical portion will consist of seventeen 
rooms; the residential portion, eleven 
rooms. Construction costs are being met 
through local contributions, the Board 
of National Missions, and Hill-Burton 
Act funds. 


CANVASS FIELD DIRECTOR APPOINTED 

Last month the General Council of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Arne 
E. Larson (above) to the newly created 
office of Every Member Canvass field di- 
rector of the Department of Stewardship 
and Promotion. Mr. Larson’s duties will 
include the training at the presbytery 
level of laymen who in turn will assist 
local churches in the functions of stew- 
ardship and particularly the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. Included in his past 
business affiliations Mr. Larson lists 
terms of service with the College of Em- 
poria, Emporia, Kansas; and Rocky 
Mountain College, Billings, Montana— 
both Presbyterian-related schools. His 
offices are at the Presbyterian headquar- 
ters, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 
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NEW COURSES 

Last month Park College, a liberal- 
arts college at Parkville, Missouri, and 
the Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago put into effect a “3-2” plan in 
engineering. Students enrolled in the 
program will spend three years at Park 
College in liberal arts and pre-engineer- 
ing courses, and two years at the Illinois 
Institute. They will receive two degrees 
when they have successfully completed 
the five vears of study—A.B. or B.S. from 
Park and B.S. in Engineering from Illi- 
nois Tech. 

This is the third affiliation of its kind 
that Park College is engaged in. The 
other two are with Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, under the Presby- 
terian College Engineering Plan, and 
with the University of Missouri College 
of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, Mis- 
souri. 


OLD FLOORBOARDS USED IN VIOLIN 

In the process of remodeling the Rose- 
dale Presbyterian Church, Pardeeville, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend S. G. Schick, 
pastor), congregation members replaced 
the century-plus-old flooring. A talented 
musician member of the church, Mr. 
Wesley Sommers, decided to construct 
a violin, using part of the old wood. This, 
combined with pieces from an old couch, 
apple wood, and scrap walnut, even- 
tually became a violin of exceptional 
tonal beauty. The only purchased part 
is the piece of ebony used for the finger 
board. Mr. Sommers played the instru- 
ment at the recent observance of the 
centennial of Rosedale Church, and was 
accompanied by Mrs. Sommers at the 
new organ. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Last month, at the Rally Day service 
of the Sunday school of First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Lambertville, New Jersey 
(the Reverend J. Clyde Henry, pas- 
tor), Miss Margaret Holcombe 
presented an award for forty vears of 
regular attendance. Miss Holcombe is 
secretary of the kindergarten department 
of the school. 

@ Mrs. John Ingels, president of the 
Dubuque Presbyterial Society, was se- 
lected last month as one of six Iowa 
women to receive the Master Farm 
Homemaking Award for 1956. Mrs. In- 
gels is active in the Fayette County 
extension program; is a girl's 4-H Club 
leader; and is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church of Maynard (Dr. Calvin 
H. Willemssen, pastor). 


was 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

200th. The Hopewell Presbyterian 
Church, Laurel, Pennsylvania. 

160th. Amity Presbyterian Church, 
Amity, New York (the Reverend John 
C. Mierop, stated supply). 

125th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, Illinois (the Reverend Harmon 
Reeder, Jr., pastor). This church re. 
ceived the “Rural Church of Distinction 
Award,” for the second consecutive year, 
at the last meeting of the Synod of Ill- 
nois. The mortgage on the property was 
recently burned. 

Spencer Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York (the Rev- 
erend William B. Glenesk, pastor). An 
evening of sacred music rendered by 
Jerome Hines, Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation basso, opened the anniversary- 
year program. 

The West Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, New York (the Rev- 
erend William E. Slough, pastor). 

120th. The Community Presbyterian 
Church, Palmyra, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend Virgil Janssen, pastor). The newly 
renovated and furnished sanctuary was 
recently dedicated. 

100th. The Ocean View Presbyterian 
Church, Ocean View, Delaware (the 
Reverend Thomas I. Russell, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Clinton, 
Iowa (the Reverend Dr. Bruce McCul- 
lough, pastor). 

The Grove Presbyterian Church, 
Aberdeen, Maryland (the Reverend 
Perry R. Monroe, Jr., pastor). During 
the observance a new Christian-educa- 
tion building will be dedicated. 

First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa (the Reverend Dr. A. 
Howard Lindquist, pastor). 

85th. First Presbyterian Church of 
Whitestone, Long Island, New York 
(the Reverend John Hall Boller, pastor). 
During the observance new nursery- 
kindergarten facilities were dedicated. 
The church recently concluded a suc- 
cessful fund-raising campaign for the 
renovation of the sanctuary building. 

75th. Westwood First Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio (the Reverend 
Everett C. Moorhead, pAstor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Eldon L. Sea- 
mans, pastor). 

50th. Northminster Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C. (the Rever- 
end William H. Kepler, pastor). 
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Grace Presbyterian Church, Kansas 
City, Missouri (the Reverend Dr. Har- 
old F. Branch, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana (the Reverend Roscoe M. 
Wolvington, pastor), of the remodeled 
Christian-education plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Aplington, 
lowa (the Reverend John B. Smircich, 
pastor), of the new church. 

Dearborn Woods Presbyterian 
Church, Dearborn, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend Thomas A. Bailey, pastor), of the 
first unit. 

Peters Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
$t. Louis, Missouri (the Reverend Her- 
man M. Gross, pastor), of a new parish 
house containing a lounge, classroom 
space, and a nursery. 

First Presbyterian Church, Savannah, 
Missouri (the Reverend Myron L. 
Wheeler, pastor), of an education unit. 

The Pluckemin Presbyterian Church, 
Pluckemin, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Arthur W. Nelson, pastor), of a Chris- 
tian-education building. 

The Presbyterian Church, Bellville, 
Ohio (the Reverend John D. McCann, 
pastor), of new educational-recreational 
facilities and equipment, and the redec- 
orated and refurnished sanctuary. 

Greenhills Community Church Pres- 
byterian, Greenhills, Ohio (the Rever- 
end Richard E. Moore, pastor), of the 
new church. 

Slateville Presbyterian Church, Delta, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend S. Boyd 
Dickey, pastor), of an education unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Mount 
Joy, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Harlan 
C. Durfee, pastor), of the renovated 
sanctuary and a new pipe organ. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

The Presbyterian Church of Dover, 
Delaware (the Reverend Robert L. Mc- 
Kim, pastor), for an education wing. 

First Presbyterian Church, Deerfield, 
Illinois (Dr. Paul J. Keller, pastor), for 
a new Christian-education wing. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Clarence, 
New York (Dr. Frank R. Elder, interim 
pastor), of a new church. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
Speeceville Presbyterian Church, 
Middle Paxton Township, Dauphin, 


R.D. 1, Pennsylvania (the Reverend El- 





Helps for 
TEEN-AGERS .... 


by Fayly Hardcastle Cothern 
@ How do you get a date? 
@ Why do parents treat me like a 
child? 

@ How do I get my folks to listen? 

@ How can I be popular? 

@ What about prayers before exams? 

These and 105 other questions often asked 

the author by teen-agers who want to live 

a more abundant, Christlike life are an- 
swered in a heart-to-heart, unbiased manner. $1.75 


RIGHT OR WRONG? 
by T. B. Maston 
This book is full of help for young people and for those who guide youth in 
making decisions. Dr. Maston discusses drinking, gambling, petting, smoking, 
Sunday observance, movies, etc. He sets out basic principles for youth to 
use in deciding for themselves. $2.00 


LIVING WITH TEENERS 


by Grace Sloan Overton 
Based on counseling experience. Reveals to parents facts about the personal 
conflicts of teen-agers . . . from dating and getting along at home to 
problems about religion. $1.25 


LIVING WITH PARENTS 


by Grace Sloan Overton 
Shows teen-agers how parents fit in. It deals with 
problems ranging from how to tolerate a kid 
brother and get along at home, to dating and the 
need for God. $1. 
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* A CHRISTMAS PLAYLET 


— script, scenery, costumes 
* BEAUTIFUL GIFT WRAPS 
* JUNIOR SANTA SECTION 
* DO-IT-YOURSELF GIFTS 
* HOLIDAY DANCE TRIMS 
* CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


ee 


These are some of the wonderful articles you will find in the Christ- 


mas edition of ““Here’s an Idea” — published by Dennison. You'll 
thrill to the original ideas and suggestions — and the brilliant full- 
color illustrations. Instructions are complete and clear. This new 


book is your passport toa colorful, exciting holiday season. 


Buy your copy 
where you buy 
Dennison Crepe Paper 
or mail this coupon => 


Dennison, Dept. K-116 
300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 


I enclose 50¢. Please send me the Christmas 
edition of “‘Here’s an Idea”’. 


Dennison 





IN MY OPINION: by Wittiam Witson McKinney* 


WHY RUSH UNION 
WITH THE 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH? 


HAT question arises inevitably after 

reading, in the September 15 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, the carefully 
planned argument by Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mission on Inter-Church Relations, in 
support of the hastily planned merger of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. The presbyteries are simply 
asked to vote “yes” or “no,” with the 
tacit implication that to vote “no” would 
be placing the individual presbytery in 
opposition to the angels and sinfully 
rending the seamless robe of the Christ 
who prayed that they all may be one. 

Even an early timetable has been set 
up. The happy celebration of the union, 
Dr. Lloyd tells us, has already been ar- 
ranged for Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 
May, 1958, the earliest date to which 
the Presbyterian procedure can possibly 
be accelerated. Our United Presbyterian 
friends at that time will be celebrating 
the centennial of their status as a merged 
denomination. It is but natural they 
would desire to pause on that occasion 
at their own denominational] Assembly 
in grateful retrospect over the achieve- 
ments of a century of united service. 
But, no, we would intrude on their fam- 
ily gathering as we claim the date for 
another ecclesiastical marriage. 

But, possibly, these announced plans 
for a hastily planned merger will not 
seem wise after further deliberation. 
Maybe the presbyteries do not like to 
be rushed and told when and where to 
sign on a dotted line. Perhaps they may 
desire to think things through for them- 
selves and arrive at independent judg- 
ments. After all, the deciding court is 
the presbytery. There the argument must 
be evaluated. With the presbytery rests 
the final decision. The General Assembly 
merely approves a plan of union to be 
submitted to the presbyteries. In Pres- 
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byterian policy, decisions are made at 
the grass-roots level. The procedure is 
upward from the presbyteries, not down- 
ward from the Assembly. 


Presbyteries not previously consulted 


When the three-way union was 
planned in 1954-55 to merge also with 
the Presbyterian Church U.S., the Plan 
of Union was printed and distributed to 
the presbyteries for a year’s study and 
corrective suggestions before the Gen- 
eral Assembly was asked to approve the 
work of the joint committees. This year, 
however, the presbyteries were not at 
any time taken into the confidence of 
the committees on union. Only newspa- 
per reports were available before the 
General Assembly met in Philadelphia. 
Some of the presbyteries hesitated to 
offer any suggestions to the committee 
on the basis of newspaper information, 
preferring to wait for official word. 

A number of presbyteries, however, 
representing approximately one tenth of 
the membership of the entire denomina- 
tion, did not await this neglected official 
communication but expressed dissatis- 
faction with the name by overtures to 
the General Assembly from the presby- 
teries. We wonder why the approved 
procedure of 1954 was ignored in ’56 
in order to rush through a hastily con- 
ceived merger. True, the General Assem- 
bly, without expressed opposition, ap- 
proved this Plan of Union, which was no 
surprise since the Presbyterian Church 
has always manifested an eagerness to 
unite within the Presbyterian family. 
Now the real debate begins as the pres- 
byteries have ample time for delibera- 
tion and determining vote before the 
General Assembly next May. 


*Dr. McKinney is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ambridge, Pa. He is a director of 
Western Theological Seminary, president of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society of the Upper Ohio 
Valley, and a former moderator of the Synod of 
Pennsylvania. 





No argument against union 


The opposition to the hasty union 
which is developing throughout the 
church is not due to any differences of 
opinion regarding the wisdom of union, 
The Biblical and emotional arguments 
are all in favor of union. No true Pres. 
byterian desires to prevent the true unity 
for which Christ prayed. To oppose 
union, as someone has said, is like voting 
against the angels. Arguments support- 
ing the value of union have no further 
place in the resulting discussion of the 
question which is now before our vari- 
ous presbyteries. The values of union 
are accepted without debate. The im- 
portant question is, “Why must we rush 
into, this union when there is so much 
opposition to the use of the name united 
and when there are so many unsolved 
problems which will inevitably arise to 
disturb the union and which should be 
worked out on a mutually satisfactory 
basis before the presbyteries are asked 
to give a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer to the pres- 
ent Plan of Union.” 


First presbytery an act of union 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is 
this year celebrating the 250th anni- 
versary of the organization of its first 
presbytery in 1706. This presbytery was 
in itself an act of union and was the 
resulting merging of various Presbyte- 
rian traditions under the most compre- 
hensive name possible. That historic act 
was the visible proof that the Presby- 
terian Church was broad enough to in- 
clude in its organizational activities all 
Presbyterians with various nationalistic 
backgrounds. Recall for a moment the 
seven ministers who organized this first 
presbytery. Mackemie was _ Ulster- 
Scots, with strong ties of friendship 
with London and New England. George 
MeNish, a Scotsman, and John Hampton 
from Ulster were missionaries supported 
by London Presbyterians. Jedediah An- 
drews, John Wilson, and Nathaniel Tay- 
lor were former New Englanders of 
Puritan ancestry who had followed their 
parishioners southward. Samuel Davies 
had come directly from Ulster to Dela- 
ware. The congregations they repre- 
sented were also of diverse backgrounds 
and included Puritans from England and 
New England, Scots-Irish, Dutch Hu- 
guenot, and Welsh Presbyterians. 

The new denomination which they 
formed was the first Protestant denomi- 
nation indigenous to America. It was 
the result of the merging of different 
Presbyterian practices and was not sim- 
ply the continuation on American soil of 
any European church. It was distinctly 
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an American institution and welcomed 
into its membership men of different 
backgrounds and viewpoints. Through- 
out the subsequent 250 years, the Pres- 
byterian Church has had various 
schisms, reunions, and mergers, but al- 
ways the historic name of the church 
remained as a symbol of the original 
united strength of the Presbyterian 
Church without any limiting adjectives. 
Now we are asked to sell the heritage of 
our name to satisfy our hunger for a 
tasty mess of union pottage. As someone 
has sarcastically remarked, “We are be- 
coming Esau Presbyterians instead of 
united Presbyterians.” 


A stigma on our founding fathers 

Moreover, we cast reflection on the 
unified wisdom of our forefathers if we 
are to assume that the original unifying 
of Presbyterians did not make the Pres- 
byterian Church united, but that it must 
await 250 years to merit the title, 
“United” Presbyterians. The objection 
is not so much to the adjective united as 
to connotation behind its use at the pres- 
ent time. It is similar to the embarrassing 
question: “Have you stopped beating 
your wife?” To produce uniformity, it 
would be difficult to carve or paint the 
word united on thousands of Presby- 
terian church edifices throughout the 
nation. With the use of the new name, 
we will be out of step with the practice 
of all our Presbyterian brethren in other 
nations which have not weakened the 
comprehensive name Presbyterian by 
limiting adjectives. When our Method- 
ist friends healed their Civil War schism 
and joined three denominations into one, 
they likewise avoided meaningless ad- 
jectives and chose the name, “The Meth- 
odist Church.” 


An injustice to our friends 

We are told that this surrender of our 
historic name is necessary as the pur- 
chase price for union with our United 
Presbyterian friends. This seems to be 
a very unkind evaluation of the United 
Presbyterian Church’s concept of union. 
In fact, many United Presbyterians are 
beginning to feel that this is an un- 
worthy reflection on their own sense of 
historic loyalty and fidelity to conviction. 
The sting is being felt more keenly, now 
that they know the suggestion of name 
was made by Presbyterian U.S.A. Com- 
mittee members, and not by the United 
Presbyterians. It is a reasonable assump- 
tion that further negotiations with the 
United Presbyterians would lead them 
to the acceptance of the historic name 
of the only Presbyterian Church which 
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is indigenous to America. 

To call a merger with a small denomi- 
nation of less than 250,000 members a 
“united Presbyterian Church” is contrary 
to fact while the great Southern Pres- 
byterian Church of almost 800,000 mem- 
bers remains outside the scope of union. 
We will be in the same ridiculous posi- 
tion that the United Presbyterian Church 
has always been in, where the claim ex- 
ceeds the fact. The merger would only 
be a partial United Presbyterian Church, 
which perhaps might not sound euphoni- 
ous when abbreviated as P.U.P. 

Then, to make our action even more 
ridiculous, it has been suggested by Dr. 
Lloyd, a member of the negotiating 
committee, that the expedient name 
“probably will be permanent only until 
the next union.” On the other hand, were 
we to insist on retaining the unwelcomed 
name “United Presbyterian,” the cher- 
ished reunion with our Southern Presby- 
terian brethren would be retarded in- 
definitely as certain leaders of that sister 
denomination have already warned us. 
Historically, the United Presbyterian 
Church is the comparatively recent 
merger of two small Seceeder churches 
which were transplanted to American 
soil and which were not indigenous 
American churches. These two churches, 
the Associate and the Associate Re- 
formed, were transported from Scotland. 
They have a history of union under the 
name, United Presbyterian Church, 
which is less than a hundred years old. 


Two Pittsburgh seminaries? 

In addition to this question of name, 
which seems to merit further discussion 
with the small United Presbyterian 
Church before the question of union 
can be answered “ves” or “no,” there are 
other equally troubling questions. One, 
which is particularly disturbing through- 
out western Pennsylvania, is the con- 
tinued future of Western Theological 
Seminary, which is the second oldest 
theological seminary of our denomina- 
tion. Also located in Pittsburgh is the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, 
which is the only seminary of the United 
Presbyterian Church. At least 54 per 
cent of all the United Presbyterians 
are members of churches within a radius 
of 200 miles of Pittsburgh. Within that 
same radius, there is also a larger con- 
centration of Presbyterians than in any 
other area of the United States. Both 
seminaries have a long record of distin- 
guished service to their diverse denomi- 
nations and have many supporters. 

Unquestionably the United Presbyte- 
rians would offer strenuous objections to 


union if they knew that the Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Seminary was to be dissolved or 
radically altered in scope of service. 
Among the friends and alumni of West- 
ern Theological Seminary there is de- 
veloping a similar apprehension. They 
are asking: “Does the plan contem- 
plate the merger of these two seminaries 
and the discontinuance or the transfer of 
one or the other?” These two semi- 
naries represent decidedly different 
viewpoints on Presbyterian theology. 
Any attempted merger would be diffi- 
cult. Many alumni of Western Seminary 
are convinced that Western has made a 
distinctive contribution to our church 
and represents theological convictions 
which are vital to the Presbyterian 
Church. The future of these two semi- 
naries should be worked out in advance 
so that Presbyterian ministers of the 
two denominations can vote more in- 
telligently on the wisdom of present 
plans for merging the two churches. 


Other unanswered questions 

Undoubtedly, there are many other 
questions of policy and organization, 
such as the ordination of women and the 
implications of the union of the Boards 
and agencies of both denominations, 
which should receive frank discussion 
before the presbyteries are ready to vote. 
The committee, however, seems to feel 
that we ought to go into the union 
blindly and to trust the possible com- 
promising opportunities of the future 
to work out important adjustments after 
the hasty union. Presbyterians are not 
likely to welcome a shotgun marriage, 
especially when the present plan does 
not permit “local churches to keep their 
property if they decide to remain out- 
side of the united church.” Such forced 
adherence to union is wise, provided 
there is adequate agreement beforehand. 

It is for these and other similar reasons 
that the presbyteries would probably 
be wise in voting “no action” in response 
to the overture of General Assembly. A 
favorable vote would commit the 
church to a quick decision, whereas a 
negative vote might be interpreted un- 
justly as a vote against union. A “no 
action” vote would simply be a request 
to the union committees of the two de- 
nominations to give the question of 
union more penetrating thought and to 
wait announced agreements. Such action 
would simply be delaying and not op- 
posing union, The resulting plan would 
then give to the church a more harmoni- 
ous union than seems possible at the 
present time. Why rush union with the 
United Presbyterian Church? 
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Who Is God and What Is Man? 


ILLY-NILLY, life turns us into theo- 

logians. High joy, deep sorrow, or 
simply the inexorable necessity of 
getting to know ourselves . . . something 
always comes along to impel us to ask: 
“Who am I?” “Where am I?” “How am 
IP” 

None of these questions can be an- 
swered in terms that shut out God. Un- 
til we have worked out at least the be- 
ginning of an idea about who God is, 
we cannot possibly say what our own 
significance may be, what position we 
may occupy in the purpose of the uni- 
verse, or how well we are fulfilling the 
demands of that positicn. 

Guidance on where and how to look 
for the answers is offered by Dr. William 
Hamilton, assistant professor of Chris- 
tian theology at Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School, m The Christian Man. 
(This ninety-three-page volume, priced 
at $1.00, is one of the twelve books in 
the Layman’s Theological Library, 
which is being published by Westmin- 
ster Press, with Dr. Robert McAfee 
Brown as general editor.) 

“The first and central place we go for 
self-understanding—as Christians—is to 
the New Testament,” Dr. Hamilton says. 
“Here we are reminded that the distinc- 
tive mark of the Christian man is not a 
certain kind of behavior, not belief, not 
even faith in God; it is a unique rela- 
tionship to Jesus Christ.” 

This relationship is a strenuous one, 
Dr. Hamilton points out. To be sure, 
Christ “comes to sinners; but when he 
comes to sinners like ourselves, he 
makes us very uneasy about our sins.” 
Both his life and his teachings make 
radical demands upon us. He is “an 
undistorted mirror by which we may 
see our distortion, a probing scalpel that 
reveals our inner disease.” 

Beyond these demands, however, 
there is a gift: Forgiveness of sins. Be- 
cause God forgives us, we have “a per- 
spective within which decisions involv- 
ing some necessary evil can be made 
without despair and without self-decep- 
tion, Again, knowing that God forgives 
us and we need only to serve him, we 
can forget about how we look to others. 
Aware of our own need for forgiveness, 
we can no longer be so sure about the 
evil of our enemies; we find it easier 
to serve our neighbors. 

“The Christian is a sinner, a man who 
never fully escapes from the tyranny 


that his self exercises over him,” Dr. 
Hamilton says. “But he is . . . by God's 
grace a forgiven sinner. To give full 
weight to both these truths is the be. 
ginning of a true Christian wisdom 
about man.” 

In the latter half of his book, Dr. 
Hamilton spells out the Christian view 
of man in terms of a particular aspect of 
human experience, sexuality, Through. 
out the volume, he reveals a knack for 
choosing examples that not only illu 
minate the theological ideas under dis- 
cussion but afford valuable psychologi- 
cal insights as well. In addition, Dr, 
Hamilton knows how to write clearly 
and interestingly, without being super- 
ficial. 

“We are truly persons only in en- 
counter and meeting with God,” Dr, 
Hamilton asserts. But most of us do not 
find that belief in God comes easily. 

“Modern people are not peculiar in 
this respect,” says Daniel Jenkins, a 
Congregational minister and professor 
of ecumenical theology at the University 
of Chicago, in his book Believing in 
God. (This, too, is a volume in the Lay- 
man’s Theological Library. It contains 
ninety-four pages, sells for $1.00.) “But 
perhaps we do make it more difficult for 
ourselves than many other generations 
of people have done, because we s0 
readily assume that it should be easy 
to believe in God, and that it must be 
God’s fault if it turns out not to be.” 

God is mysterious—although not in 
the sense of the weird, the occult, or 
the irrational. “God offers more to the 
understanding than it can readily as 
similate, . . . and he makes us aware 
of depths of meaning greater than we 
are able to fathom,” Mr. Jenkins ex- 
plains. “God is the truth and insists that 
he should be received as the truth, and 
yet in knowing him as the truth we dis- 
cover that he is greater than our minds.” 

Rational proofs of God’s existence do 
not give us a conclusive answer, Mr. 
Jenkins says. Thus we must look to the 
Bible—the record of God’s self-revela- 
tion—and to the experience of God 
which Christians claim to receive. Even 
when we have reached faith, Mr. Jen 
kins warns, we shall have to weather 
storms of unbelief. 

To the person who has questions and 
is really ready to face them, Believing 
in God offers genuine help. 

—BERNARD IKELER 
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Van Gogh in Color 


Lust for Life (MGM). Kirk Douglas 
has previously shown his talent for play- 
ing the role of a tortured soul in Detec- 
tive Story; but as Vincent Van Gogh, 
seeker and painter, he outdoes even him- 
self, Vincent’s lust for life was not al- 
ways expressed in artistic form. His 
early, abortive ambitions were theo- 
logical. The stern examining committee, 
however, which glanced over the dismal 
record of this stammering, unsure youth 
flatly turned him down for the ministry. 
Only a combination of his insistence and 
their expediency earned him a short- 
term appointment to a mining village 
where no other candidate would go. His 
compassion for the working classes and 
his complete submergence into Christian 
social work won only the criticism of 
church board secretaries who felt that 
he was degrading the ministry. Years 
later, when as a broken and disillusioned 
agnostic he was reproached for his 
apostasy, he cried, “I don’t believe in 
the God of the clergymen.” 

Van Gogh’s life could not have been 
easy to portray. His psycho-neurotic 
tendencies, and his creeping degeneracy 
combined with flashes of ingenious in- 
sight made him an unpredictable, com- 
plex character. Passionate attachments, 
such as his friendship for Gauguin, were 
quickly formed, suddenly discarded. He 
yearned for love but was incapable of 
giving love. 

Notable in this superior film is the 
interspersing of Van Gogh masterpieces 
with action in countryside settings 
where they were painted. The beauty of 
these scenes is altogether appropriate, 
for this movie about an artist is itself 
a work of art. A strong cast and com- 
petent script make it one of the top 
films of this fast-closing year. Major 
credit for its success must go to Kirk 
Douglas as the tormented painter who 
cuts off his ear and later his own cre- 
ative life. 

Considered by the screen trade as a 
box-office risk, Lust for Life has been 
ballyhooed with lurid and misleading 
advertising. Once again illustrations and 
captions have been publicized that have 
nothing to do with the film. “He didn’t 
kiss, he crushed!” they insist in the ads 
amid irrelevant, suggestive drawings. 
Advertising ethics in the film industry 
need a critical review by the Shurlock 
Office. This kind of publicity may attract 
some misguided ticket buyers into see- 
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Kirk Douglas as Vincent Van Gogh. 


ing a good film, but it will surely back- 
fire in the long run. 

Helen Keller in Her Story (Louis de 
Rochemont Associates). Just as truth 
is stranger than fiction, a documentary 
film can be far more moving than a 
melodrama. Helen Keller in her story 
proves it. Through a judicious use of 
stills to recap the childhood history of 
Miss Keller, and the motion-picture 
camera to trace this remarkable woman 
through a typical day (it begins and 
ends with her Braille Bible), the audi- 
ence is caught up in an absorbing ex- 
perience. Katherine Cornell is the nar- 
rator. Martha Graham, Gladys Swarth- 
out, and President Eisenhower all ap- 
pear in the film. But it is the subject 
herself who carries this one all the way 
through. Her astonishing career is traced 
from birth to her present age of seventy- 
six showing in dramatic detail how 
the blind, deaf, and mute woman over- 
came insuperable handicaps to become 
one of the world’s leading figures, “a 
perpetual beggar in behalf of the handi- 
capped.” A standout scene is that in 
which she scores a victory over speech, 
learning laboriously to talk without 
benefit of hearing her own voice: “I am 
not dumb now.” It is surprising how 
gripping such a scene of quiet triumph 
can be. Available to churches in 16 
mm. film, this forty-five-minute reel rents 
for a reasonable $12.50 from Rochemont 
Associates. 13 East 37th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. —J. C. Wynn 





Zenith presents 


Two dramatic new 
advances in 
hearing ease and 
convenience 


1. The New “Diplomat” 2. The New “Crest” 


Slender, tinted,con- An eyeglass hearing 
toured to fit snugly aid* you can wear 
right at the ear! 10 different ways! 


Can even 

~/ be worn as 
a jeweled 
brooch ! 


This Is all 
you wear... 
no dangling 

cords! 
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Now! Dramatic new proof of the 
electronic leadership and quality 
that have made Zenith the largest- 
selling hearing aid in the world! 
Try these tiny, light, yet full- 
powered 4-transistor hearing aids! 
Learn why Zenith is the choice of 
sO many outstanding world leaders 
— people who could afford several 
times the sensible Zenith price. 


Zenith aids sell for as low as $50, 
with 10-Day Money-Back Guaran- 
tee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year 
Service Plan. Find the nearest 
Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your 
classified phone book. Or mail cou- 
pon for literature and dealer list. 
*Lenses and professional services in con- 
nection with the eyeglass feature are 
available only through your ophthalmol- 
ogist, optometrist, or optician. 


ENITH 


QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS 
FREE! One-year subscription to 
“Better Hearing,” new magazine 
about hearing problems. 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 50XD 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please mail facts on new Zenith models. 
Also free subscription to “Better Hearing.” 
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CHILDREN’S PRAYER PLATES 


teaching Grace at the table, 
build the Spiritual life of your 
Church homes, while you 


MAKE MONEY 


For Your Favorite Project 
Thousands of these beautiful 8 inch 5 color prayer 
plates hove been sold ond used in homes. 


RETAIL PRICE $1.50 


Seld only by Organizotions 
Not sold in stores 


Bulk of the profits go to your organization. Sent on 


consignment for 30 doys. No cash required until 
sold. Write 


CHARLES S. APPLEGATH 
loke Avenue Methodist Church, Box 1300, Ashto- 
bula, Ohio. Endorsed by progressive Directors of 
Religious Education 

















WOODLYN 
BUTTER CRUNCH 


A tantalizing blend of No. 1 Va. 

peanuts, roosted cashews and South 

Sees cocoanut bathed in pure butter crunch. Shipped 
to you deliciously fresh in goyly decorated re-usable 
tins. An ideal FUND RAISER that sells itself. Popularl 
priced—you moke co handsome profit. SEND N 
MONEY 30 DAYS TO PAY .. . Write for FULL 
COLOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Cherrgdale Farms 
Dept. L, 416 Market St., Phila. 6, Pa. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


FOLDING TABLES 


IN MINUTES 
ANDO SAVE MONEY 


TUBULAR STEEL 
FOLDING TABLE 





we'll pay postage. 
TABLECRAFTERS 6731, caston ave. paws, pa 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Can one sin so often that 
his sin is unpardonable? 


Answer: In Matthew 18:21, 22 Peter 
seems to think that he will be doing a 
great and sufficient thing if he forgives 
his erring brother seven times. Jesus 
tells him that he must be ready to for- 
give “seventy times seven,” or, as the 
Greek may mean, “seventy-seven times.” 
Whichever way we translate the Greek, 
it is clear that Peter should be ready 
to forgive as often as his brother is really 
sorry for wrong action. Jesus was ready 
to forgive even great sinners, whenever 
they were sorry for their sin and wanted 
forgiveness. 

Now we certainly cannot think that 
God is less good than man should be. 
And God does not go by mathematical 
rules; he does not set a certain figure 
and say, I will forgive that many times, 
but not any more. The gospel means 
that when a person really wants for- 
giveness and is ready to turn from wrong 
action to obey God’s will, the way is 
open to find through Christ forgiveness 
and new life. 

But there is another possibility. A 
person may persist in wrong thinking 
and action so long that he loses the 
desire and the wil! to turn to God and 
ask forgiveness, His thinking can get so 
twisted, his desires so perverted, that 
he does not want to worship God and 
live a wholesome life. That is the kind 
of person of whom Jesus despairs—one 
who has so lost his moral sense that he 
can look at the good things Jesus does 
by the power of the Spirit and call them 
the work of the devil (Mark 3:29). 

But since “God our Saviour . . . desires 
all men to be saved” (I Timothy 2:3, 4), 
since “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son, that whoever be- 
lieves in him should not perish but have 
eternal life” (John 3:16), we should not 
think that God will reject any person 
who regrets his sin and seeks the pardon 
which only God can give. And we hu- 
mans never have the right to assume 
that any person is too far gone to be 
open to conversion. God changed Paul 
from a persecutor to an apostle; count- 
less times he has changed selfish, im- 
moral, and vicious men into grateful 
Christians; we dare not say that any- 
one is so far gone that God cannot save 
him; we do not know enough; God may 
yet reach his conscience. So we should 
keep a sensitive conscience, respond to 


God in every way we know we should 
regret the wrongdoing of ourselves an 
others, but be sure that the grace ané 
resources of God are greater than we 
understand. We are to pray, witness 
and live for Christ, and leave the reg 
to God. 


Question: Is pride a sin? Is ther 
such a thing as justifiable pride? Is ; 
all right to say: “I am proud to be, 
Christian”? 


Answer: There are good and bad uses 
of this word pride. We all have thing 
which give life meaning. We value them 
They may include an honored position 
a good friendship, a happy family, Inj 
sense we take pride in these things 
they mean much to us. 

But this joy in such good things mus 
be under the control of a reverent and 
grateful sense that “all things come o 
thee, O God.” There are no self-mac 
men; we are all indebted to God fa 
life, for the gifts we have, for the priv. 
ileges we enjoy. To be a Christian is ow 
greatest privilege; we did not deserve 
it; it is the miraculous gift of God. That 
was why Paul said, “Far be it from me 
to glory (or boast) except in the cros 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Galatians 
6:14). Only when we have a_ proper 
sense of our failure and limitations can 
we be properly glad over our privilege 
in the church. 

Such joy and satisfaction over ow 
privilege is true and Christian onl 
when it finds expression in a responsible 
attitude, which seeks to express ou 
gratitude both in worship and in all ow 
relations to fellow Christians and other 
people. If we speak of Christian pride, 
we must do it with a sense of privilege 
that carries this vivid sense of obligation, 
and it must find expression in ways true 
to these words: “Let him who glories 
glory in this, that he understands and 
knows me, that I am the Lord who 
practice kindness, justice, and right. 
eousness in the earth; for in these things 
I delight, says the Lord.” (Jeremiah 
9:24). 

—F.oyp V. Fiisox 


Professor of New Testames 
McCormick Theological Seminey 
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By Oren Arnold 
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Stop knocking yourself out trying to 
“live it up,” friends. Let’s re-define suc- 
cess by omitting the trivial, the tran- 
sient. 

Every family in every church should 
be telephoned or written to at least once 
a month, in addition to any pastoral 
visits, Any club of volunteers could take 
on that pleasant task—and we'd never 
again have “forgotten” members. 
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Echoes still come to us from middle 
daughter Rosemary’s wedding last June. 
That grand assembly in our house all 
week wants a re-issue of the house party, 
and so do Mom and I. We do need op- 
portunity to re-tell all the anecdotes, the 
strange incidents, the mistakes, and the 
successes. By the way, does anyone 
know who appropriated the wedding- 
ring pillow for a souvenir? It got lost just 
before the ceremony, and is still missing. 
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Even so, Rosie’s wedding was mild. 
You know what happened when elder 


pride ne 
ivileg daughter Judy got married? I blush to 
gation tell you, but on that exciting night 


everybody left home—I mean every- 
body, the whole’ house party, including 
Mom and me. We rushed off to church 
without the bride herself. The poor dear 
was still in the bathtub at home. 
Wrapped in a towel, she phoned Barter 
Bell, a neighbor; happily he hadn’t de- 
parted, and he saved our skin. 
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Friends keep asking about the father 
of the bride. Be it known that he is emo- 
tionally normal again now, but financial 


arle; normalcy may take another year or two. 
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I know exactly why our college team 
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lost its opening gridiron game this fall; 
but when I explained it in detail to Don 
Hall (who went to another school), all 
he said was “uh huh.” He is not pro- 
gressive; all he wanted to talk about 
was the World Series. 
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You say you lead a dog’s life, sir? 
Maybe it’s because you do so much 
growling. 


° ° 2 


Mom and I planned carefully for our 
new car, and therefore had the money 
to pay for it. But the extras disintegrated 
our budget. They cost more than our 
entire new car cost us in 1936. 
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If I read my fifteen-year-old daugh- 
ter’s mental processes correctly, our 
world after the millennium will be in- 
habited only by herself, a few carefully 
chosen girl friends, and an endless mul- 


titude of sixteen-year-old boys with | 


drivers’ licenses and red convertibles. 
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“By the time a man gets rich enough 
to sleep late of a morning,” groused one 
of our genial members who has, “he is 
too old to enjoy doing it.” 
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Everybody should read good books, | 
I keep telling you male neighbors. } 


Surely there’s something important in 
life besides work, food, bowling, and 
a. 
o °o oo 
Pharmaceutical laboratories have de- 
veloped new wonder drugs to help us 


stand the strain of prosperity. These are } 


known as tranquilizers. We can now 


load up with stimulants by day to keep | 
awake, and with sedatives at night in | 
order to sleep. This is on the theory that | 


two wrongs will make a right. All of 
which should be a good tee-off for some 
mighty powerful sermons, you ministers 
everywhere. 
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Memo to my nine-year-old nephew: 


“Dear Twerp: Three months ago you | 


wrote me a tactful hint that your birth- 
day was only two weeks off, and I sent 


you a gift. I have had no thank-you | 


note or other response. I now remind 
you that your tenth birthday is only 
nine months hence.” 


Qo ° oO 
Some kind soul from the New York 
country sends me this apt quote: “Au- 


tumn is when an unwatched boy, raking, 
leaves.” 































































It started out to be 


sucha perfect morning 


Perfect sunshine. Perfect breakfast. 
And a perfect family too, I thought, 
proud of the happy. healthy faces 
around, me. 

And then through the window we 
heard the new bells begin to play. 
“Beautiful!” I was about to say— 
when something in the splendid 
music stopped me. 

“Where does this perfect morning 
come from?” the ringing voice de- 
manded. 

. The answer surged over me, made 
me eager to be on my way. Yes, I 
was too early for church—but this 
sudden humble prayer inside me 
could not wait! 

This is the inspiration of the bells. 
As their voices reach out and find 
forgetful hearts—a message floods the 
soul and lingers there. 


Now your church can have 
the great music of bells 


Now, for your church 
the comfort. reverence, 
beauty of true bell 
with a Strom. 
berg-Carlson electronic carillon. It 
reproduces, from a small wall cabi- 
net, the magnificent tones of tons of 
cast bells. Yet. no heavy tower, no 
traditional expense. Plays from sim- 
ple keyboard. or automatically. 
Write for 12-page brochure, describ- 
ing Stromberg-Carlson carillons and 
bell systems designed for a church 
like yours. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 





music, 


1750 Clifford Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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But it's Not Too Late! 


Never was there a more glorious 
opportunity for those of conscience 
and courage to take action—here 
and now, ina practical way—against 
the world’s evils; whether commu- 
nism, injustice or godlessness. 

Never has there been a better 
opportunity to help in the Chris- 
tian work of the Church that cries 
out for our doing. 

Your money is needed now. And 
no matter how little, it will contrib- 
ute mightily in making a Christ- 
ian impact upon human hearts. 





At the same time, your money 
invested in PrespyTeRIAN ANNUI- 
tres will bring you a guaranteed 
income for life, and other benefits 
as listed. 


| 











ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 

Proven security—ne worry—no risk. 

Ne legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 

income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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1 om interested im Presbyterion Annu ties 
Pleese tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my dete of birth being—___ 
month doy yeor 
At present | om most interested in 

“ Beerd of Notione! Missions 
" Beerd of Forergn Missions 
_ Beerd of Christion Educetion 


Please send me free booklet explaming oll details 
Nome 
Address 








MISS DOROTHY 
OF ARKANSAS 


(Continued from page 11) 


Dorothy preach at the stone pulpit 
against a natural back-drop of mountains 
and sunset. 

“We joke around a lot with Miss Dor- 
othy about politics and such; but when 
we have a problem, she’s our pastor,” a 
burly farmer explained recently. When- 
ever one of her people is troubled— 
whether from a marital difficulty, finan- 
cial worries, family strife, or a career 
maladjustment—she’s on hand to help. 
At home in Mena, her family has a 
“God's Box,” in which any spare cash is 
inserted. Anyone in the community who 
| needs a few dollars to tide him over may 
| dip into it. 
| Visitors to the Ouachita Mountains 
|often come expecting to talk to some 
| “hillbillies,” but any resemblance _be- 
| tween the Old Potter-Cove people and 
| the stereotype is fictitious. Industrious, 
| insistent on working for what they have, 
|the people live by the side of winding 
| dirt roads on small farms, tucked in the 
| wooded hillsides. There can be no real 

poverty because each family has enough 
land to grow food and raise a few 
chickens, hogs, and cattle. The woods 
provide winter’s fuel. Recreation is fam- 
ily style; and because of pride in the 
family name, juvenile delinquency and 
| crime are just about nonexistent. Until 
the Second World War, the hill com- 
| munities were quite isolated, but return- 
jing servicemen and defense workers 
brought back fashions and conveniences 
| of the cities. Prosperous times have given 
| many residents well-paying jobs in Mena 
and other towns. A newcomer is hard 
put to distinguish between tourist and 
“natives.” 

Miss Dorothy’s parish also includes 
the 4,500 children and teen-agers she 
speaks to twice a month in almost every 
school in Polk County. She began her 
school chapel services in 1942, and by 
now has followed two classes of students 
from first grade to graduation. For the 
small children Miss Dorothy draws upon 
her store of Bible narratives and original 
tales. A born storyteller with a flair for 
the dramatic, she assumes the voices of 
the characters in a story, from a tot’s lisp 
to a man’s booming bass to an aged 
woman's quivering tones. 

In 1950, the boundaries of Miss Dor- 
othy’s parish were extended to a radio 
audience and, in 1954, to a host of TV 
listeners. Miss Dorothy believes that 
many unrelated episodes in her life have 








dovetailed to make her radio-TV minis. 
try possible. 

When she was growing up in Rolfe, 
Iowa (she was the eighth in a family of 
ten), her chums used to play Chautau- 
qua—and Dorothy was always the lec. 
turer. During high school, Buena Vista 
College, and graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, her extracurricular en- 
thusiasms were dramatics and forensics; 
she won several state and national speak- 
ing contests and was captain of one of 
the college’s debating teams. 

In high school, her friendship with Dr. 
and Mrs. Lester helped her to talk easily 
about her faith. Later she applied her 
speaking talent to religious work through 
Bible-story-telling, Christian Endeavor 
leadership, Sunday-school teaching, and 
in doing evangelistic work and conduct- 
ing Bible schools. 

Her present weekly radio program is 
“Listen Anywhere,” broadcast on Sunday 
afternoons over KENA in Mena, and re- 
broadcast in Sitka, Alaska, and in a 
neighboring Arkansas county. She has 
completed fifty-five telecasts of “It’s a 
Wonderful World” over KFSA-TV in 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. Both are half-hour 
programs. Every seventh or eighth week 
she has a series of five morning devo- 
tionals as a member of the Ministerial 
Alliance. 

Choctaw Indians just over the Okla- 
homa border were an unofficial part of 
Miss Dorothy’s parish until a full-time 
educational missionary was appointed. 
Miss Dorothy started Bible schools 
among the Choctaws that were attended 
by persons of all ages. At an early stage 
in their acquaintance she won the re- 
spect of the Indians by spending a night 
in a shack believed to harbor the appari- 
tion of a murdered man. There is still a 
good deal of visiting back and forth be- 
tween the Choctaws and Nahola-Ahoya 
—the Indians’ name for Miss Dorothy. 

Besides attending to her parish, Miss 
Dorothy keeps the home fires burning for 
her ninety-three-year-old mother and for 
Dr. Lester (his wife died in May, 1955). 

Five years ago Miss Dorothy’s family 
increased sevenfold when she heeded a 
dying mother’s request and became the 
legal guardian of seven children. Five of 
the Abbott youngsters—Robin, eight; 
Diana, ten; Donna, twelve; Kenneth, fif- 
teen; and Earl, seventeen—live in the 
Presbyterian Home at Monticello, Arkan- 
sas, and spend their summer vacations 
with Dr. Lester, Mrs. Green, and Miss 
Dorothy. Nineteen-year-old Ray is in the 
Army. Since he has reached his legal 
majority, Lee, twenty-two, is no longer 
under Miss Dorothy’s guardianship. 
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minis. Though confined to a wheelchair and 
totally deaf, Dr. Lester remains Miss 7a 


Rolfe, Dorothy’s constant adviser and mentor. 
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gested she put her money into 
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knew any remaining principal 
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of translating and distributing the 
Bible all over the world. 
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the Iona Community. He declared in 
part: “Healing is a central obligation 
of the church. Christ came neither to 
save souls nor to save bodies. He came 
to save men. Thus our whole ministry 
is one of healing. . . . Christ makes 
crooked men straight . . . here the 
crooked mind, and there the crooked 
body. . . . Thus the healing of bodies, 
though at first sight it may seem an in- 
cursion into the present climate of our 
church, is really normal. . . . To neglect 
it is to be subnormal. . . . Now, with 
the whole church awake to the obliga- 
tion, it is sufficient to record our present 
practice. This is in two fields: interces- 
sion for the sick by name, and laying 
on of hands.” 

Dr. MacLeod points out the danger of 
reverting to superstition and magic in 
recovering this ministry. He warns 
against the blasphemy of merely pray- 
ing for “Margaret, suffering from T.B.,” 
when we know, but do nothing about, 
the cause of her illness—the slums of 
Glasgow that we ought to be clearing. 
And he sees the danger of leaving the 
ministry of prayer and the laying on of 
hands to a “little group” when a concern 
for the ill and the power to heal quite 
rightly belong to the whole congrega- 
tion. But with eyes wide open to these 
dangers, this Scotsman summons every 
clergyman and every congregation to 
“recover quickly, with doctors and psy- 
chologists, our special place in the min- 
istry of healing.” 

Sooner or later, anyone interested in 
spiritual healing comes into touch with 
a book called The Healing Light. This 
book was written nine years ago. It has 
already run through nineteen editions. 
Its author is Agnes Sanford, daughter 
of a Southern Presbyterian missionary, 
Dr. Hugh W. White, and wife of an 
Episcopal clergyman, the Reverend Ed- 
gar L. Sanford. This is the book and this 
the woman that sparked the interest and 
helped to develop the work in spiritual 
healing in Scotland. 

One does not read far before becom- 
ing aware of Mrs. Sanford’s philosophy 
of healing. She is as clear-cut and confi- 
dent as any scientist in declaring that 
we live in a world governed by laws, 
which when understood and obeyed will 
produce results. God has laws of faith 
and love. If we fail to find his help, it 
is due not to a lack in God, but in our 


_] | relationship with him. Mrs. Sanford’s 


first experience with God's healing 
power came twenty-five years ago when 
a young minister prayed and laid his 
hands upon the abscessed ears of her 
baby son, who had been ill for six 
weeks. The minister’s joyful confidence 
overcame the mother’s weary and bitter 
attitude of doubt. Together they were 
a channel through which God’s love 
poured into the child’s body. The fever 
departed; sleep came; and when the 
baby woke, he was well. 

After that experience the young 
mother began to perceive “that the in- 
finite and eternal life of God cannot 
help us unless we are prepared to re- 
ceive that life within ourselves, As soon 
as we learn that God does things through 
us (not for us), the matter becomes as 
simple as breathing, as inevitable as sun- 
rise. Few of us in the north would ask 
God to produce a full-blown rose out-of- 
doors in January. Yet he can do this very 
thing, if we adapt our greenhouses to 
his laws of heat and light, so as to pro- 
vide the necessities of the rose. And he 
can produce a full-blown answer to 
prayer if we adapt our earthly taber- 
nacles to his laws of love and faith so 
as to provide the necessities of answered 
prayer. God does nothing except by law. 
But he has provided enough power 
within his laws to do anything that is 
in accordance with his will.” 

In Mrs, Sanford’s view, God’s will is 
to have healthy people living in a 
healthy world. She begins her book by 
practical guidance about praying for the 
wholeness of persons. She ends by 
equally practical help in praying for the 
wholeness of the world. 

Confident that man’s body has vital 
forces that make for health, once God’s 
love is channeled into him through faith, 
Mrs. Sanford is concerned deeply that 
a patient’s mind and body be open to 
the goodness and holiness and love of 
God. Faith for her is more than a correct 
phrase pasted over a mind full of resent- 
ment or despair. Rather it is an attitude 
of childlike expectancy. This attitude in 
the patient is fixed on the love and good- 
ness of God in whatever way the patient 
may understand God. 

The law of faith means no pat little 
phrases, nor on the other hand does it 
mean auto-suggestion and a humanist’s 
God. It means the constantly growing 
prayer disciplines (and many of them) 
that God has always offered through 
Christ to his church. It may mean con- 
tinuing in prayer when there seems to 
be no answer from God. -Mrs. Sanford 
was once asked to pray for a little boy 
with abscessed ears. He grew steadily 
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worse in spite of repeated prayer and 
all that the best medical help could 
render. He was taken to the hospital on 
the verge of spinal meningitis. At the age 
of nine, with several previous desperate 
illnesses, he had developed an invalid’s 
outlook on life. His attitude, coupled 
with his parents’ fear, made very serious 
spiritual barriers to God’s healing power. 
A negative attitude beset even Mrs. 
Sanford as his condition became critical. 
When she found him half-conscious and 
nearly blind in the darkened hospital 
room, she began to wonder if God really 
wanted the child to get well. Overcom- 
ing her own doubts, she telephoned an 
older and more experienced prayer- 
worker for help. With the wise counsel 
from her.friend, fresh confidence came 
both to the parents and to Mrs. Sanford. 
Another prayer was offered with the 
laying on of hands. The change came 
then, with release from the hospital 
within a week, and a new faith about 
health in the boy’s mind. He began to 
enter a new outdoor kind of life built 
on health rather than invalidism. 

Summing up this experience and the 
faith that restored the boy to health, 
Mrs. Sanford asks the question—“Which 
was God's will? This, or the premature 
death of a little boy? Just as many a 
child died of smallpox before science 
had discovered the vaccine that was al- 
ready in existence, so there are many 
people dying, not because God wills 
their death, but because humanity has 
not discovered his healing power as it 
operates through the being of men.” 

Mrs. Sanford hits as hard as she can 
at the pious submission to a concept of 
Providence willing ill health instead of 
perfect health. Of course, she recognizes 
that not all prayers of faith will be im- 
mediately answered, or fully answered 
as we had expected. She writes, “In 
certain very difficult cases there are ad- 
justments to the laws of God that cannot 
be made perfectly in this lifetime. Even 
so, we do well to strive continually 
toward life in our prayers, even as we 
strive continually toward life in our med- 
ical care. If it is too late for the perfect 
healing of our bodies in this life, we will 
at least receive enough of His power to 
enlighten our spirits and to relieve our 
pain.” 

This makes one mindful of what Pres- 
byterian Sam Moffett, young missionary 
to Korea, wrote after the loss of his be- 
loved wife. Confident in a Lord “who 
healeth all thy diseases,” he and Bet read 
together every record of how Jesus 
healed the ill, and prayed together 
definitely and earnestly, knowing that 
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the Lord who loved her could heal her. 
Later he wrote, “We had been so con- 
fident that she would be healed. We had 
prayed in faith. But the prayer of faith 
that heals is a gift of God; we do not 
manufacture it by our earnestness. There 
would be something pitiful about our 
confidence there in the hospital but for 
the fact that it too was a gift of God. 
It brought us through the long, dark, 
suffering days not with a spirit of de- 
spair, but with a feeling of expectancy 
and confidence. Clear*up to the end we 
knew that the Lord could heal her; and 
that knowledge buoyed us up with hope, 
and we trusted him. When he did not 
heal her, and the darkness came in close 
and cold. the trust remained. For his 
way is perfect, and we know there is a 
greater miracle even than the miracle of 
healing. There is the Resurrection.” 
Mrs. Sanford makes clear that the 
prayer of faith must be undertaken not 
only with our conscious minds. It must 
also be in the subconscious. She likens 
the subconscious mind to an engineer 
down in the waist of the ship who picks 
up messages from the captain up on the 
bridge—our conscious mind. The sub- 
conscious gives orders of healing to all 
the life-giving agencies of our nerves 
and tissues and blood unless the con- 
scious mind telegraphs doubts and fears 
to the subconscious. When the conscious 
mind takes on a new attitude of faith, it 
must telegraph its message to the sub- 
conscious mind also, replacing every 
thought of fear with a thought of faith, 
every thought of illness with a thought 
of health. That means a daily discipline 
of thankful faith. Too many Christians 
have used Paul's thorn in the flesh as 
an excuse to cherish their own illness 


instead of emphasizing the fact that Paul 
went right on without an instantaneous 
healing, but with the daily strength of 


God, doing the work of his Lord. 
Some theologians and some physicians 
will lock horns with The Healing Light. 
They will be troubled with what seems 
to be an over-simplified doctrine of the 
love of God that heals ill bodies as soon 
as the right degree of faith is established 
by the patient or his prayerful friends. 
The same theologians or physicians 
might likewise question the doctrine 
back of the valedictory statement of a 
recent Moderator of General Assembly 
when he wrote, “This brings my diary to 
a close. I cannot close it without express- 
ing my deep appreciation to the many 
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persons who have followed me with their 
interest, their love, and their prayers. It 
has been a blessed year. All my life I 
have felt God close to me, but never as 
close as he has been this year. Normally 
afflicted with colds, sinus trouble, and 
throat trouble, I have not had an hour’s 
illness this year. Normally troubled some- 
what with indigestion, I have eaten even 
Presbyterian U.S.A. church dinners with 
impunity. I have missed no engagement 
on account of health.” So Attorney Wil- 
bur La Roe bore testimony to God's heal- 
ing powers released through prayers and 
faith. 

But the answer to such critics might 
be found in Agnes Sanford’s description 
of Job. He “refused to submit to his boils 
and sought God day and night, in spite 
of the scolding of his wife who advised 
him to curse God and die, and the same 
smug advice of his friends who suggested 
that he was not worthy of health. And he 
found God. He received an overwhelm- 
ing vision of the holiness of God, a vision 
that transformed him from a comfortable 
righteous man to a seer and a prophet 
with health and prosperity.” Agnes San- 
ford takes her place with ministers and 
lay people who emphasize that Christ’s 
power to heal is still channelled through 
the established church. Such persons fol- 
low in the footsteps of our Lord and the 
apostles when they utterly reject the 
emotionalism of mass meetings for heal- 
ing. This approach is confirmed by Dr. 
Leslie Weatherhead in his recent ex- 
haustive study, Psychology, Religion, 
and Healing. He fully approves healing 
through prayer and the laying on of 
hands in quiet healing services or prayer 
groups, but he roundly denounces the 
hysteria and unfortunate results of mass 
healing missions. 

Differing radically from some “heal- 
ers,” Mrs. Sanford sees that her primary 
function is not so much to heal, as to 
teach others to heal. Her aim is to restore 
the ministry of healing to the whole 
church. Consequently last year Mrs. 
Sanford and her husband began a series 
of Schools of Pastoral Care for clergy of 
all denominations. These schools are 
five-day conferences for thirty-five to 
forty persons to grow in a deeper under- 
standing of spiritual therapy—the power 
of the Holy Spirit in the healing of phys- 
ical, mental, social, and spiritual ills. 
Eight schools have been held since No- 
vember, 1955—five for clergymen, two for 
ministers’ wives and women church 
workers, and one at the request of the 
Sanfords’ bishop, the Right Reverend 
W. Appleton Lawrence, for lay men and 
women. Started with the financial help 


of a businessman’s grant, these schools 
with the exception of one in Ohio and 
another in Texas, have all been held jn 
Lasell House, the Diocesan House of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Western Mas. 
sachusetts, in Whitinsville, Massachy. 
setts. Sponsors for the school, in addition 
to Bishop Lawrence, three other bishops, 
and a number of Episcopal clergy, jn. 
clude Presbyterian Earl L. Douglass of 
Princeton; Congregationalist Allan A 
Hunter of Los Angeles; Catherine Mar. 
shall, wife of the late Dr. Peter Marshall, 
of Washington; and three doctors, Dr 
Curtis Crump, of Asheville, North Caro. 
lina; Dr. Evarts G. Loomis, of Hemet 
California; and former Presbyterian 
medical missionary Dr. James A. String. 
hatn of Canandaigua, New York. 

The writer attended one of the schools, 
held in April. Nine Anglican clergy had 
come from Toronto, followed by re. 
porters of two rival newspapers sent to 
cover the conference, because of the keen 
interest in spiritual healing in the To 
ronto area. Though most of the men at- 
tending were Episcopal ministers, there 
were Methodists, Congregationalists, a 
Lutheran, and three other Presbyterians. 

The center of our five days together 
were the Sanfords, Ted and Agnes. 
Agnes is intense, artistic, with much ol 
the Gaelic mysticism of her Highland 
forbears, grounded in the Scriptures 
fully and naturally from her Presbyterian 
missionary parents. Her lectures are so 
continually reinforced and adorned with 
Scripture illustrations and verses that 
they remain a challenge to any minister 
to go and do likewise. 

Ted is a sturdy balance to his intense 
wife—a curious blend of hard-headed 
Vermont Yankee and wise and conse- 
crated parish priest. Both are so gifted 
with salty humor that ecclesiastical stuf- 
iness and false piety cannot abide in their 
presence. 

What are the results of the Sanfords 
schools? A round-robin progress report 
from those who attended the April school 
would be typical of the others. It is not 
a list of flashy miracles. One man wrote 
that his wife says his sermons have it- 
creased markedly in power and effective- 
ness since his return. The praying he has 
done since then for the ill in his parish 
has become a joy instead of giving him 
so often a feeling of futility. A member’ 
nervous skin conditien, carried con- 
stantly by the minister in prayer, has 
cleared up almost entirely. 

Another young minister from Virginia 
found upon his return home that new 
channels in the field of healing opened 


most unexpectedly both among men @ 
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women. A high-school senior whose eye- 
sight was in grave danger has had a vast 
improvement. 

Another minister reported a very re- 
markable improvement that has come to 
a young man suffering a malignant brain 
tumor. Before the conference he -had 
been in a coma. Doctors offered no hope 
of recovery and little expectation of life 
beyond a few months. Constant prayer 
surrounded the youth both in his family 
and his church and among some of his 
doctor friends. Within two weeks after 
the conference he was discharged from 
the hospital, and now four months later 
he is nearly ready to return to his occu- 
pation. There has been constant use of 
the best medical aids, and likewise all the 
resources of faith that the church offers. 
The change in him and his family is 
much more than an improved physical 
condition. There is a new spiritual out- 
look for them all. 

To return to the General Assembly's 
preliminary study on healing: “It appears 
that today a ministry of healing is being 
performed.” The healing may be sud- 
den. It may be gradual. It may be simply 
a speeding up of forces already at work. 
For the church the news of the healing 
ministry today is a cause both for repent- 
ance and for rejoicing: repentance be- 
cause of God’s children who have 
languished, suffered, died, perhaps, be- 
cause none dared meet God's conditions 
of the faith that heals; rejoicing because 
there is no limit to God’s power to heal 
in and through his church where there 
is both prayer and medical skill. As far 
as medical skill is concerned, the church 
regards dedicated physicians as chosen 
instruments of God's healing power. As 
far as prayer is concerned, it seems ap- 
parent that the prayer that heals is anal- 
ogous to the way of blood transfusions, 
where the donor was linked personally 





On the Air 


Radio drama: Polytechnic Institute of 
San German, Puerto Rico, week of No- 
vember 10 on “Let There Be Light.” 
John S. Bornell and Laurence Lange 
in conversations on “Pilgrimage Among 
Christian Concerns” on “Pilgrimage.” 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 1:35 to 
2:00 p.m. (eT). 

America’s preachers speak on “Man to 
Man,” television program relating 
Christian faith to life. 

T. C. Whitehouse presents the “Good 
News” on MBS radio network, Satur- 
day, 10:45 to 11:00 a.m. (eT). 
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to the patient, quietly sharing the life- 
blood that God had given to him. So also 
a spiritual donor or a group of donors 
linked with a patient in prayer may be 
the quiet and joyous means under Christ 
of a transfusion of the light that heals. 

As to the nature of this heavenly 
power to heal earthly ills, some believe 
that quite literally the love of God in 
Christ is “the Light of the world.” His 
love comes as the ultimate of all light 
rays out of the infinite in response to the 
faith of his Body, the church. Like the 
other rays beyond ordinary perception 
already at work in our material world, 
this highest ray can be brought here also 
to play upon the afflicted bodies of God’s 
children. Focused by healing hands and 
praying hearts of a believing church, it 
comes from Him who said, “He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go unto my 
Father.” 

The writer can hardly end this report 
on healing without giving personal wit- 
ness to God’s gracious power today. Nine 
vears ago he stood one afternoon with 
his wife in a doctor’s office looking down 
at their baby girl, five months old. She 
lay very quietly upon the table—too 
quietly, compared to their other three 
children. Then the doctor spoke. 


cally or mentally beyond infancy.” 
Today she is going into second grade 


—a little girl full of faith and sunshine. | 
She grows more slowly than others. But | 


she grows. She learns more slowly than 
others. But she learns, It took her two 
years to finish first grade. But she was 
promoted with an above-average report. 
Most important of all, she is a gay and 
lovable child with an awareness of God 
and a love for people that has no handi- 
cap. 
Quite naturally, 
verdict about Susan was pronounced, her 
parents turned to God in prayer, confi- 
dent that there was no ceiling to his love 
in and through their child. A more ex- 
haustive medical diagnosis elsewhere 
led to treatment for hypothyroidism and 
the beginning of physical improvement. 
The doctors were all agreed, because of 
evident brain damage before birth, that 
Susan’s total development was not prom- 
They were in full sup- 


when one doctor’s 


ising, medically. 
port, however, of the parents’ determina- 
tion to surround her with faith and hope 
and love in the massive amounts that 
Jesus Christ makes available through 
his Body—the church. Today Susan is 
a demonstration in one man’s family of 
the Light that heals. 





“There | 


is no hope that she will develop physi- | 
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For the are. $ voice in the sky 
listen to the music of Schulmerich 
“Carillonic Bells’! Your ear will 


tell you that their rich brilliant tone 


is as pure as the traditional Old World 

bells—a triumph of tonal engineering. 
Your church can have their 

voice—no tower 

is required—Only 

a modest cost is 

involved. Write 

for details to: 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, Inc. 

5158A Carillon Hill, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








**Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will | 





be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
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gold, silver, Amer. Beauty, white, It. blue, Less 
pink, nile green, orchid, yellow, brown. ama 
5244 yd. rolls of each color, 50c each. 
That’s less than a penny a yard for a $8 
value! Approx. 44” wide. Minimum order, 
2 rolls for $1. No C.0.D.'s. Money-Back 
Guarantee. Rush color choice, remittance 
to: BARCLAY GRANT & Co., 
Dept. P-1, Locust Valley, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by JOHN CLINTON PORT 


THe Apoptep WITcH 


Inky arched his back and fluffed his 
tail out as big as ever he could. Of 
course, he wouldn’t admit that he was 
scared, even when he was on top of a 
post and there was a dog barking at him 
down below. 

Inky knew that the dog couldn’t come 
up after him, if he just stayed there long 
enough. But he forgot that it was getting 
dark and that he hadn’t eaten his supper 
yet. He forgot that the air was getting 
crisp and chilly, and that he didn’t have 
any place to sleep. He forgot that in a 
few months there would be snow on 
the ground—no, he didn’t really forget 
that, because he hadn't seen any snow 
at all in his life. 

The dog jumped up and barked at 
him a little while longer, and then sat 
down and growled, and finally turned 
and trotted away as if Inky were really 
not worth the while of a dog. Inky 
sighed with relief and decided to stay 
on top of the post for a while longer. 
He curled his big black fluffy tail around 
himself and got as comfortable as he 
could. After a while he even began to 
purr a soft tune to himself. 

The purring didn’t last very long. 
Every little autumn breeze that came 
along nipped him beneath his fur. He 
remembered that he was hungry. 

The big orange moon was up now. 
A dried leaf fell from a nearby tree; 
and as it floated down in front of the 
big orange moon, Inky thought that it 
looked like a witch riding down from 
the sky. That was what gave Inky the 
idea. 

He would adopt a witch, Why not? 
People adopted dogs to take care of 
them. Now if Inky only had himself a 
witch, she would keep the dogs away 
from him, and find food for him, and 
a nice warm place for him to sleep. 

Of course, it wouldn't be a one- 
sided affair. If Inky could find the type 
of witch he wanted, he would help her, 
too. He would ride in front of her on 
her broom and arch his back and fluff 
his tail and guide her through the night. 
He would purr for her; and when she 
sat down to rest, he would snuggle 
against her feet and keep them warm. 

Having hit upon this idea, Inky was 
almost happy. Gently, he eased himself 
down from the post. He was now going 
out to hunt for a witch and for some- 
thing to eat, of course, and a place to 
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sleep. With so many things to look for, 
he felt sure that he could find at least 
one of them. 

He scampered down the alley, his 
whiskers twitching. He was so busy 
smelling and looking that he almost for- 
got to listen. But just as he reached the 
street, the sound became so much louder 
that he just couldn’t help hearing it. 

“Trick or treat! Trick or treat!” 

Inky’s heart leaped as he saw the 
crowd coming toward him. How many 
were there? Inky couldn’t count, but 
surely in all that group there must be 
at least one witch. His whiskers stopped 
twitching as he looked at them. 

There was a ghost wearing a white 
sheet with big black eyes. There was a 
skeleton, too, its bones glistening in the 
moonlight. There were a pirate and a 
cowboy and a huge rabbit with big 
floppy ears and an Indian—but Inky 
wanted a witch. 

“Trick or treat! Trick or treat!” 


The ghost and the skeleton did} 
even see Inky as they scurried pag 
The pirate and the cowboy almog 
stepped on his tail; and when Inky triej 
to hurry out of the way, he got tangled 
up in the feet of the big rabbit. 

“Trick or treat! Trick or treat!” 

Inky was all alone agaim,with m 
supper, no place to sleep, no with tp 
adopt. He began to purr to keep up his 
spirits, but the purr didn’t last long. He 
felt like sitting down and crying instead 
of: purring. Of course, he considered 
himself too big to cry, but he wasn! 
surprised when a sharp little sound cam 
from his hungry throat. 

He didn’t know that anyone wa 
around to hear that cry, but he wa 
ready to run if a dog happened along 
And sure enough, footsteps were ap 
proaching. 

But it wasn’t a dog. Inky turned his 
sharp eyes in the direction of the sound 
and there, wonder of wonders, was 3 
witch! Just a little witch, with a big 
person beside her. 

“Oh, Mother, look!” said the witch 
when she saw Inky. 


For all his thoughts on the subject] 


Inky didn’t know just how to go about 
adopting a witch, so he did the bes 
he knew how. He rubbed against her 
feet and purred as loudly as he could 

The witch picked him up, and- Ink 
was almost scared enough to quit pur 
ring when he saw her face. He didnt 
know that witches could be so ugly. The 
nose was long and crooked with a wat 
on the end, and there were hundreds of 
wrinkles everywhere. But the witd 
must have been enchanted, because just 
then she reached up and took off the 
ugly face, and Inky saw rosy cheeks and 
bright curls beneath the witch’s hat. 

“May I keep him, please?” the little 
witch was saying. “I know just the plac 
where he can sleep, and I'll feed him 
warm milk every night.” 

“He’s solid black. Aren’t you afraid 
he will bring you bad luck?” 

“Oh, no. I might even name him 
Lucky.” 

The big person layghed. “I think we 
can find a place for him.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” The littl 
witch hugged and stroked him; and 
when he heard a dog bark in the dis 
tance, Inky—Lucky, that is—didn’t eves 
care. 
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These advertisers will gladly 
send further information upon direct request 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE ,...222 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry. social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan Carlinville, ti. 


CENTRE COLLEGE =, founded i819 


Fully accredited 
Nationally-known, Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
srass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and ciasses held jointly 
. fee cilities S ae Box Admissions Office 


t Danville, Ky. 
TRAINING—Four year programs 
for grade and high school teaching 

Five-vear special certificates in music. physical edu- 

cation. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal Arts College 

W oIrT rE Director of COE COLLEGE 

Se 6 Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowo 
Presby- 


+ 77 a a 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER | ®:2sty- 
coeducational, four year Libera! Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law. medicine 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 








y. 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationaily known 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T C., TEACHER 


Students | 





—— = = > To . al hy 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering. teacher 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
mts. Accre dited David K. Ailen, Pres., _ Elkins, Ww. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING, TEACHING, MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings, modern equip 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 


college completing 80 


J. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City, Pennsytvania_ 
Hanover, 


H ANC VE R COLLEGE Indiana 


Superior in beauty of location. new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
& year to the value for which each student pays. 


Va. | 





First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 
Coeducational 


420 men 
. TT 
Ce ILL EGE Friendly campus. 


ILLINOIS 

Highest accreditation. Graduates enter business, 

dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 

cial service, teac hing and ‘many other professions. 
Beautiful dormitories. Write: Direc- 


Moderate costs 
tor of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, Mlinois 


} science, 


Edwin H. Rian, 3 


| Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational. 


~ TUSCULUM COLLEGE 





,Ore 7 . ~ 

JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 

Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 

business, teaching, music, nursing, social 

sciences; pre-medical, pre-iaw, etc. Annual cost for 

board, room tuition and fees $815 Write President 
na. North D. | 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school), business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


| SHIP 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


arts college of 706 students emphasizing high schol 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Ralph Waldo Lioyd, Box B. Maryville, Tennessee. 


Established in 1794. Small, 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, 
Tennessee. 


friendly, fully accredited 
B.S 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 
ROTC. Intercollegiate 

INITY athletics. ‘America’s 
Aas most modern univer- 
ty campus.” 

ident 
Antonio 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre 
paring students for teaching. business, professions 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office. University of Dubuque. Dubuque. ta. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fos"ses 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational Fully po 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministeriail, and other pre-professions 
“The Friendly College.’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres, Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 
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University 


James 
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San Texas 
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Moderate 
Greeneville. | 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE Prebyterion. 
B.S.. B.F.A. 


and professional curricula. B.A... and ' 

degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel- 
ing. Christian environment. 70-acre suburban cam- 
pus twenty minutes from yo ye Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P, Beaver Coll . Pa. 








LASELL 


A two-year college for women. Ten miles from Bos- 
ton in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and 
general courses. Three-year nursing program lead- 
ing to A.S. degree and R.N b bing for catalog 
Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 182 For catalog and information write 
*. &. McCluer, President, St. Charles, issouri 
(suburb of St. Lowis). 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Apoticetions for competitive scholarships due Feb. 
16. CEEB tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal 
Arts. A.B. degree. 14 majors: music, art, Bible, 
drama. Courses in nursery school education. Catalog. 
Mary Baidwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 





WESTERN COLLEGE P's chasis on 
FOR WOMEN 22: 


international education, 
friendly association with stu- 
dents and faculty from many lands, preparation for 
today’s world: degree. Fully accredited 

Herrick B. Young. President, Box PR, Ox |. Chie 





7 = r women. A.B 
WILSON COLLEGE Ferro 433i 
Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary high school teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports. pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Catalog. Wilson College. x L. Chambersburg. Pa. 








MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,223scets ts 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical. Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical. Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Ralph Cooper Hutchison. Pres. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY cee ae 


School for Boys. 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation Wide choice of sports and 
activities Vell-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. 3. 
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WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre- professiona: 
training. Beautiful suburban ine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
tuition rates. Write today! Fran 
Warren. President. Spokane, Washington. 


Founded 
1890 





| tion, room, and board only 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE Sopetione! 
ACADEMY 3 72cti7 95 Srtdet sates oa 
$30 a month. Christian 
ideals Presbyterian Individual attention. | 


Henry ° Tenn. 











SELLING OUT WORTH +258.000 
AT SAVINGS UP TO 607 


I'm Sacrificing My Entire Stock To Raise Cash Quick! 
My gift shop business has had some serious business reverses. | must raise cash with- F A M oO U s 
out regard to cost. Buy now for yourself and useful Christmas Gifts! Save up to 60%. 


10 Day Trial—money back guarantee. Send check, m.o. or cash for prompt free de- 
livery. COD’s sent plus postage. ACT NOW—this offer may be withdrawn without notice! 
MRS. LAVALLE, Dept. 20-M, 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
CUDDLEE | LL 0 1] j UY; 0 e 
woe WALKING 7 N10 £, 


$6.00 VALUE POPULAR 8-INCH SIZE 
with y 





STAINLESS STEEL 
COMPLETE 


» @y’ |STEAK KNIVES 


You may never see a bargain like this again. 
This unbelievably low price is made possible 
because | made a special cash deal with the 
German manufacturer, I'm sure you'll be as 
proud as | am to show them off on your table! 


Korium Stainless Steel Blades os \j NATIONALL 
The blades are hand forged by the world ; . 
renowned steelsmiths, of Solingen. Because ADVE RTISE 
they are minutely serrated they never gee 
need sharpening. They're hollow ground AT 
much like a barber's razor. You'll be . 
delighted at the way they slice thru 
steak and roast beef, They never 2.00 
tarnish, never rust! 
Famous Monte Carlo Handles 
The handles are finished in beavu- 
tiful colors of gold and ivory, , — NOW 
in the breathtaking design of 
autumn leaves. 
10 Year Guarantee 
A 10 year guorontee certifi- 
cate with each set. Any de- 
fective knife replaced free 
during 10 year period. 
Buy @s many aos you want 
ot 33 cents each: 3 for 
99c; 6 for 1.98; 12 for 
, j : » 13.96. Gift boxed, Or- 

Walks... Sits Up... Sleeps... Head Turns ; aay » j ‘ der by No. 89. NOTE: 
America’s loveliest, cutest walking doll. She ey ee cee My free gift offer for 
stands, sits up, sleeps, head turns when she ook just trying 12 knives 
walks. She's your little girl's dream come ets 4 or more is limited 
true. Nationally advertised for $6. Now you | to availiable sup- 
can bring her into your home for HALF PRICE. : ply and may be 
MIRACLE DYNEL HAIR! Washable from head to toe withdrawn = with- 
Wash, comb, set & curl her hair. Walking mecha- ovt notice. Or- 
nism guaranteed. Rugged! Resists breakage! ‘ “a ders received too 
7 STYLISH OUTFITS GIVEN! 7 glamorous outfits, beautifully styled . late will be 

tailored, given without extra cost! Specially designed so that ‘ : cromptly re- 
a little girl can change dresses quickly and easily. Besides the turned by me. 
eavenly wedding gown, you receive: a lovely print party dress, 
cute swim suit, sheer nitegown with lace trim, coat and matching bon- 
net, ballerina outfit, and waterproof rain cape and hood. Avoid disap- 
pointment! Order several for gifts NOW—before the supply is sold out. 
No. 54—ONLY $2.98. 


Vachon cto a a FREE 
Reg. 49'/2¢ Plastic STORM WINDOWS GIFT 


1 | Princess 
CUT PRICE 19 Vo EACH ; Server 


No Tools! No Nailsi—JUST PRESS ON! 
Protect your family all winter . . . for pennies 

Storm Windows need no cont up = si. ly ag 

amazing flexible product develope y million dollar factory - 

seals Set wintry blasts for pennies. Costs only 19%c per JUST FOR Lei — "3 

standard 10.8 window! Transparent as glass. Won't chip, peel Rich, ornate, exquisitely des aeier 

or rattle. Weighs ounces, yet has over 2000 Ibs. tensile Yours FREE = pay _ oa 

strength per cubic inch by laboratory test! Non-porous. Re- Monte Carlo Knives. You aw 

sists snow, sleet, rain, humidity up to 53 degrees below if you return knives for refund! 

freezing. Easy! Quick! Cut and fit window. Press on Adheso =e 
Border! At winter’s end fold away like cloth. Over 2,000,000 sold for 49%/c. Shipped 
flat in rolls measuring 36” x 432”—108 sq. ft.—enough for 10 standard windows— 
for ONLY 1.99—COMPLETE WITH ADHESO BORDER. ORDER BY NO.74. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


; Mrs. LaValle, . 20-M 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ' 
RUSH the items listed below on 10 day free home trial—money back guarantee if | 
I'm not completely satisfied with the merchandise, | will return it in 10 days for | 
full refund 

[}) Payment enclosed. Rush prepaid. [] Send COD plus charges. 
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¥3 H MORE! ’ 
BIG VALUE! QR NOT $29.95! pw A 
POWERHOUSE sn «—-— All-Purpose ELECTRIC 
BINOCULARS case 6 PAINT SPRAYER VACUUM CLEANER! 

Perfect gift! New German Plug in, press button & a ; 

gives thrillin paint house, car, shop, Goes everywhere 
views to 50 miles—26 walls, furniture, high! Works on 2 fl 
times area magnification! | toys. Built-in lite batteries. Remo 

tate Genuine ground lenses, strainer assures satin- lint. dust, : dirt ac 
: + i Montreal branch: Dept. US-195,. 45 St. James St., precision-built. Enjoy smooth jobs. Takes ants. clothes. upnolesery, v 
hsomtrest 1. Sea Ga come guarantee, no extra tor tariff) sporte, theatre. nature. varnishes,insecticides. ers, wa Is. ete, | Be 
alpen j 0. 66—4.98. No. 102—®.95. faster! No, 3 : 
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